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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 


Mr. HAMERTON’S NEW BOOK. 
[IMAGINATION in LANDSCAPE PAINTING. With 14 
Plates and many Vignettes, imperial 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 21. 

«The letterpress is valuab!e and interesting, being serious, scholarly work.”’— 

ily News. 
BS owe much to Mr. Hamerton, and this book is surely one of his best gifts 
tous. That so much of instruction and delight is purchasable for a guinea is 
something for which to be grateful. ’—Manchester Examiner, 


Just published, 21s, 


PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 20 Plates by Ernest 


GrorGr, LALANNE, LHERMITTE, &c. Imperial 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 


Just published, price 7s 6d. 
BARLY FLEMISH ARTISTS. By W. M. Conway, Roscoe 
Professor of Art, University College, Liverpool. With Illustra‘ions, 8vo, cloth, 
“Mr, Conway shows, it seems to us, a very just understanding of the manner 
and the degree in which the fine art may be made instructive to the general 
reader.” —Pall Mail Gazette. 


Professor CHURCH’S NEW BOOK. 
Just published, price 53. 


| STORIES of the MAGICIANS. By Professor A. J. Church. 


With Coloured Illustrations, 
** Excellent paraphrases. 


Review. 


ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of 
CICERO. 5s. 
STORI#S from HOMER, 5s. 


STORIES from the GREEK TRAGE- 
DIANS. 5s, 

STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. 

ba CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET. 


5s. 
STORIES of the EAST from 
HERODOTUS. 5s. 


* A capital gift-book.”’—Morning Post. 
“ Excellent reading for boys.’’—Scotsman. 


The ‘ Thalaba,’ the most admirable example that the 
author has produced, and this, we are aware, is high commendation.”—S iturday 


By the Same Author. 


STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 

STORIES from LIVY. 5s. 

With the KING at OXFORD. 5s. 

The STORY of the LAST DAYS of 
JERUSALEM. 3s 6d. 

A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE from 
LUCIAN. 3s 6d. 

HEROES and KINGS. 1s 6d. 

The STORIES of the ILIAD and the 
AGNEID. 1s or 1s 60, 


5s. 


WINDSOR: a Description of the Castle, Park, Town, and 


Neighbourhood. 


By W. J. Lorrie. 


With 12 Engravings and mauy minor 


Illustrations, the Frontispiece being a reproduction of Boehm’s Statue of the 


Queen. 21s, cloth, gilt edges. 


*,* A Large-Paper Edition, with Proofs of the Plates (very few remain), £1 4:, 


half-morocco. 


“Mr, Loftie has told the story of the ancient fortress, park, and neighbourhood, 
not in the fashion of the hack writer, but in the spirit of one who works at a 


congenial task.”"—Daily News. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, from the Earliest Times to the 


Death of Shakespeare. By SIDNEY 
Vignettes by KE. Hull. 


L. Lez. With 14 Copperplates and 30 


Cloth, gilt edges, £1 1s; Large-Paper copies, vellum, 


“Thoroughly good in every way, and well worthy the attention of any who are 
looking out tor a really valuable and acceptable Christmas gift-book. ’—Guardian, 


ETCHINGS in BELGIUM. 


Grorer. New Edition. 


Thirty Plates by Ernest 


On hand-made paper, imperial 4to, £1 Is. 


* A book to be loved and prized by all to whom art is dear.”’—Standard, 


OXFORD. Chapters by A. Lang. With10 Etchings by A. 


Brunet-Debaines, H. Toussaint, and R. Kent Thomas, and several Vignettes. 


£1 1s, 
“Toldin Mr. Lang’s best style, and beautifully illustrated."—Literary Churchman 


CAMBRIDGE. By J. W. Clark, M.A. With 12 Etchings 


and numerous Vignettes by A. Brunet-Debaines and H, Toussaint. 


£1 Is. 


“A thoroughly artistic work of topographical description and illnstration,””— 


Mustrated London News, 


Just published. 


The PORTFOLIO. The Volume for 1886, containing 36 


Plates and many minor Illustrations, Price 35s, cloth, gilt edges ; 


half-morocco, 


> 42a 
or 42s, 


“It is still to the ‘ Portfolio’ that we look for the more characteristic exercise 


of the art of etching.””—Saturday Review 


“This truly artistic periodical.’’—Guardian, ; 
“Among the art publications of the present diy, the ‘ Portfolio’ stands in the 


very first rank.’’—Graphic, 





“Mr. Hamerton’s ‘ Portfolio’ is a triumph of magnificent illustration and 


masterly editing. 


”— Times. 


Price 23 6d monthly. 


THE 


PORTFOLIO: 


An Artistic Periodical. 


Edited by P. G. 
Each Number contains THREE COPPERPLATES and many minor Illustrations. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1887. 


SCOTTISH PAINTERS. A Series of 
Articles by WaLTFR ARMSTRONG. 
With Illustrations, 

Mr. WATTS’S PICTURES. By F.G. 
STEPHENS, 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION, its Influences 
on Literature and Art. By P. G. 
HaMERTON. 

HALF-TIMBERED HOUSES. By R. 
T. BLoMFIFLD. With Illustrations 
by the Author. 

RODIN, the FRENCH SCULPTOR. 
By W. Cosmo MonxuousE, With 
Illustrations. 

DURHAM. By Mrs. PENNELL. With 
Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 

COSTA, the ROMAN LANDSCAPE 
PAINTER. By JuLia CaRTWRIGHT. 

MULREADY. By F. G. STEPHENS. 
With Illustrations. 

LETT from the ENGLISH 
LAKES. By the lateW. Hutu. With 
Illustrations by the Writer. 

The SKIRTS of LONDON a HUN- 
DRED YEARS AGO. With Illus- 
trations from Drawings in the British 
Museum. 


HAMERTON. 


| ELIZABETHAN HOUSES. By Stipnsr 
L. Lex. With Illustrations by H. 

| Railton. 

LINCOLN’S INN. With Illustrations 
by A. E. Pearce. 

CORREGGIO. By Ju1ia Cantwricat, 
With Illustrations. 

The FLOWER GIRL. By Muritto. 
Etched by P. Rajon. 

The IDLE SERVANT. 
Etched by C. O. Murray. 

MIDDAY REST. By G. F. Watts, 
R.A. Etched by G. W. Phead. 

LANDSCAPE with CATTLE. 
Curr. Etched by A. Massé. 

SELLING FISH. By WovuvERMANS. 
Etched by A. Massé. 

The TOWERS of OXFORD. By H. 
RaILTon. 

COME HOME, By the late Warwick 


| BROOKES. 

|The CATHEDRAL of BURGOS. By 
| D.Roserts. Etched by C. O. Murray. 
| MARIE ANTOINETTE, Froma Marble 
| Bust in the Jones Collection. 


By Mags, 


By 





“ Stories of ancient times which have endeared the name of t's writer to boy- 
readers.”’-—Daily News, 


Just published, price 6s. 


FOREST OUTLAWS. By the Rev. E. Gilliat, M.A., 
Assistant-Master in Harrow School. With 16 Illustrations. 

“ A thoroughly interesting and even fascinating book.””—St. James’s Gazette. 

“* His brilliant pictures of the great period when men did all things with their 
might, exercising their energies in feasting, fighting, and foraging, form collcc- 
tively a true scenic background.”—Saturday Review. 

** Distinctly one of the very best books of the season.”’—-Standar!. 


Just published, price 6s. 


An ITALIAN PILGRIMAGE. By Mrs. Pennell. With 


many Illustrations by J. Pennell. 8vo, cloth. 
* Simply a delightful book.””—Scotsman. 


Just published, price 5s. 


FATHER ALDUR: a Water Story. By A. Giberne. 
With 16 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth. 
ae A pleasant story of mingled entertainment and instruction.”—Saturday 
review, 
By the Same Author. 
SUN, MOON, and STARS, 5s. | AMONG the STARS. 
The WORLD'S FOUNDATIONS. 5s. 


5s. 


Just published, price 7s 6d. 


JAMES HANNINGTON, First Bishop of Eastern Equa- 
torial Africa. A History of his Life and Work, 1847-85. By E. C. Dawson, 
M.A. Oxon., Incumbent of St Thomas’s Church, Edinburgh. With Portrait 
and Illustrations, after the Bishop's owa Sketches, 870, cloth. . 

“We doubt whether a nobler or more pathetic story has ever been told in 
biography.”—Atheneum. 

“To say the book is one of deep interest is but feebly to express the wonderful 
charm it has for the reader.’’—Record, 

“In James Hannington we see a type of the manly piety that appeals most 
strongly to Englishmen......Mr. Dawson has given a vivid portraiture of his friend, 
and written a most attractive book.’”’—St. James's Gazette. 


Just published, price 5s. 


PEARL of the SEA. By M. E. Winchester, Author of 
* A Nest of Sparrows.”’ 
‘We can honestly say we found the story impossible to lay aside for a moment 
till the end was reached.’”’—Saturday Review. 


By the Same Author. 
+ of SPARROWS. Sixth} A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. Second 
{dition. 


5s. Edition. 3s. 
UNDER the SHIELD. Third Edition. |} CHIRPS with the CHICKS. 2s 6d. 
$ A 


5s. CRIPPLED ROBIN. Second 
A CITY VIOLET. Third Edition. 5s, Edition. 5s. 
The CABIN on the BEACH. Third Edition. 5s. 


Shortly, price 5s. 


In FOUR REIGNS: the Recollections of Aithea Alling- 


ham, from George III. to Victoria. By Mrs. MARSHALL. 8vo, cloth. 


Second Edition. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NAPOLEON the FIRST. By 
J. R, Sgr.ey, Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. With a Portrait, 5s, cloth. 

Extract from a letter from Monsieur Tanz :—“ I have read your book, which 
seems to me excellent in every respect. I have almost finished a long portrait, or 
rather a long analysis, of the character of Napoleon. It has been my summer’s 
work, My final judgment coincides almost entirely with yours, and I may make 
use of yours without plagiarism, since my chapter is a psychological and yours a 
political study.” 

The SYLVAN YEAR. By P.G.Hamerion. New Edition, 


with & Etchings, cloth, 5s. Also a Larger Edition, with 20 Plates, 12s 6d. 
** Full of genuine poetic and artistic feeling.’”’—Standard, 


CHAPTERS on ANIMALS. By P. G. Hamerton. New 


Edition, with 8 Etchings, cloth, 5s. Alsoa Larger Edition, with 20 Plates, 








2s 6d. 
‘* An interesting book, from the pen of a true lover of animals,”’—Standard, 





London: SEELEY and CO., Essex 








Street, Strand; and all Booksellers. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO-’S LIST. 


“A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL- 
FURNISHED LIBRARY.”’—The Times, November 12th, 1886, 

On December 23rd, price 12s 6d, in cloth ; or in half-moroceo, marbled edges, 18s. 

VOLUME IX. [Cannte—Chaluner] of THE 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
*,* Vol. X. will be published on March 26th, 1887, and the subsequent 
Volumes at intervals of three months. 

Intending Subscribers can enter their Names with 
any Bookseller. 

NEW VOLUMES of the POCKET EDITION of W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 

Now ready, price 1s 6d each, in half-cloth ; or 1s in paper cover. 
The VIRGINIANS: a Tale of the Last 
Century. 2 vols, 

The following Volumes have already appeared :—VANITY FAIR, 2 vols, 
PENDENNIS, 2 vols)5 BARRY LYNDON; A LITTLE DINNERat TIMMINY’S, 
1 vol. The NEWCOMES, 2 vols. The HISTORY of ESMOND, i vol. And 
further Volumes will be issued at Monthly Intervals, 

NEW VOLUME of the UNIFORM EDITION of Miss THACKI}RAY’S WORKS. 
Now ready, with Vignette Title-page, large crown 8yx, 6s. 


Mrs. DYMOND. By Miss Thackeray (Mrs. 


RicHMOND RitTcuHIe), 


DEMOS: aStory of Socialist Life in England. 


Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 6:3. 
The LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By 
tEORGE C. Bompas, Editor of ‘Notes and Jottings 


his Brother-in-Law, 
from Animal Life.”” New and Cheaper Edition. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 


5s; cloth, gilt edges, 6s, 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL 


LIFE. By the late Frank Buckitanp. New and Cheaper Edition, With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s; cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By Leslie 


STeruEN, Author of ‘'A History of English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century,” ‘Hours in a Library,” &e. With 2 Steel Portraits, large crown 
8vo, 12s 6d. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leslie Stephen. 


First and Second Series, crown 8vo, 93 each. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in 
a oe ENTH CENTURY. Second Edition. By Lesiim Steruen, 2 
vuls, demy 8vo, 28s. 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, and FRATERNITY. 


By Sir JAmes Firzsames Steruen, K.C.8.1. Second Edition, with a New 
Preface, demy 8vo, 14s. 


The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. By 


GrorGe Henry Lewes, 2nd Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 64 ; tree calf, 12s 6d. 


The LIFE of GOETHE. By George Henry 


Lewes. Third Edition, Revised according to the latest Documents. With 
Portrait, 8vo, 16s, 

A SELECTION from the POETRY of 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. First Series, crown 8vo, 33 6d; 
Second Series, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 

ASELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS 
of ROBERT BROWNING, First Series, crown 8vo, 3s 6d; Second Series, 
crown 8yo, 3s 6d, 

LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, 
EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. Library Edition, in 7 vols., cach containing 
5 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 5s each. 

*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d each, 


Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform 


Edition, in 7 vols., cach containing 4 Illustrations, 3s 6d each, bound in cloth. 
*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. feap. Svo, limp cloth, 23 64 each. 


LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. feap. 


8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d each, 


Sir ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS, | 3 vols, 


crown 8yo, 7s 6d each; or 6 vols. small crown 8yo, 3s 6] each. 


° 3 ° 

Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform 
Kdition of Miss Tuackeray’s Works. Each Volume Illustrated with a Vie- 
nette Title-page, drawn by Arthur Hughes and Kngrayed by J. Cooper. 10 
vols, large crown 8yo, 6s each. 


PRESENTATION BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE 
NEW YEAR. 

MESS. SMITIL, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward 
post free, on application, a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICA. 
TIONS, containing Lists of Works by W. M. THACKERAY, 
ROBERT BROWNING, Mrs. BROWNING, JOHN ADDING. 
TON SYMONDS, MATTHEW ARNOLD, AUGUSTUS J. C. 
HARE, LESLIE STEPHEN, Miss THACKERAY, Sir A, 
HELPS, G. H. LEWES, the AUTHOR of “ MOLLY BAWN,’ the 
AUTHOR of “ JOHN HERRING,” W. E. NORRIS, HAMILTON 
AIDE, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, WILKIE COLLINS, HOLME 
LEE, Mrs, GASKELL, the BRONTE SISTERS, the AUTHOR of 
“The GAMEKEEPER at HOME,” and other Eminent Writers 
and Leaders of Thought. 


Ss 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


HOME LIBRARY (New Volume), 
MAZARIN. By Gustave Masson, Esq. 


Cro 
cloth boards, 3s 6d, Eighteen other Volumes o WN 8yo, 


this Series have Appeared,’ 
DIOCESAN HISTORIES. 
[ Chis Series, which will embrace, when completed, every Dioce: 


se in E 
Wales, will furnish, it is expected, a perfect library of English Keolerna gtd 


History. ]} : 
“They contain much valuable information...... Their contents should be fo 
useful by all.”’—Times and 


BATH and WELLS. By the Rev. W. Hunt. Fea: 
8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s 6d, p. 


Eleven other Volumes of the Series have aiready appeared, 


HEROES of SCIENCE (New Volume).—Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 
PHYSICISTS. By W. Garnett, Esq., M.A., D.c.y, 


The FATHERS for ENGLISH READERS (New Volume), 
SYNESIUS of CYRENE, Philosopher and Bishop 
By ALICE GARDNER. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, ' 
CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. 
[This Series of Books will deal with the Chief Systems of Ancient Thought, not 
merely as dry matters of History, but as having a bearing on Modern Speculation, 


The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE. By the Rey, I, 
Greraory Suir, M.A, Feap, 8vo, cloth boards, 1s (New Volume), 
M.A, 





EPICUREANISM. By William Wallace, 
— and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford, Feap. 8vo, satteen cloth boards, 
STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, Fellow of 


Hertford College. Feap. 8vo, satteen cloth boards, 23 6d. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 4 
Series of Manuals which farnish in a bricf and popular form an accurate 
account of the great Non-Christian Religious Systems of the World. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, each 2s 6d. 

BUDDHISMin CHINA. By the Rev. 8. Bear, Rector of Wark, Northumberland, 

BUDDHISM: being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of Gautama, the 

3uddha, By T. W. Ruys Davips. New Edition, with Map. 

CONFUCIANISM and TAOUISM. By Professor Ropertr K, Douauas, of the 

British Museum. With Map. 

HINDUISM. By Professor Monrer Witttams. With Map. 

ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. W. H. Stopart. With Map. 

The CORAN: its Composition and Teaching, and the Testimony it bears to 

the Holy Scriptures. By Sir WrLur1aAm Murr, K.C.S,I1. 
The DAWN of EUROPEAN LITERATURE, 

ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rey, 
Professor RarLE. Feap, Syo, cloth boards, 2s 6d, 

‘*Ts almost a perfect model of a popular handbook...... it will probably he read 
through with enjoyment by many persons who never suspected that they could 
feel any interest in its subject.”’-—Athenwum. 

SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W.R. Morfill, M.A, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 

“His book will supply an admirable introduction to a systematic study of 
Slavonic literature.”’—Scotsman.—*,* Others in preparation. 


EARLY BRITAIN (New Volume). 
POST-NORMAN BRITAIN. Foreign Influences 


upon the History of England, from the Accession of Henry III. to the Revolu- 
tion of 16°8. By Henry G. Hewrerr, Feap, 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W.Hunt. Fcap. 
8vo, with Map, cluth boards, 2s 6d. 

ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, 

Rector of Wrixgton, Somerset. Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s 6d, 

ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq., 

B.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 23 6d. 


CELTIC BRITAIN. By Prof. Rhys. Fecap. 8vo, 
with 2 Maps, cloth boards, 3s, 


“‘ Much instruction will be found in a sma!l compass.’”’—Daily Chronicle, 
SCANDINAVIAN BRITAIN. By Mr. F. York 
POWELL. ealiets {In preparation, 
The PEOPLI’S LIBRARY.—Crown 8vo, cloth boards, each 1s. ' 
HOUSEHOLD HEALTH. A Sequel to the “ Guild 


of Good Life.”?” By Dr. B, W. Ricnarpson, M.D.,, F.R.S. 
Nine other Volumes of this Series have appeared, 














EARLY CHRONICLERS of EUROPE. 
[The object of this Series is to bring readers face to face with the sources of Early 
European History, and thus enable them to obtain a more intelligent grasp 
of the subject than can be had from second-hand compilations. | 

Crown 8yo, cloth boards, each 4s, 
ITALY. By Ugo Balzani. 
“*Tts literary merits are very considerable.”—Scotsman, 
ENGLAND. By James Gairdner, Author of ‘‘ The 

Life and Reign of Richard ITI.’’ 
** The book is well and thoroughly done, and makes a very valuable addition to 
the stock of historic manuals.’’—Atheneuwm. 
FRANCE. By Gustave Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic., 
Assistant-Master and Librarian of Harrow School, &c. 
*,* Others in preparation. 


MAN and his HANDIWORK. By the Rev. J. G. 
Woop, Author of * Lane and Field,” &. Large post 8vo, with about 400 
Illustrations, cloth boards, 103 6d. 

WNATURE and her SERVANTS. By Theodore 
Woop, F.E.S., Author of ‘Our Insect Allies,’ &c. Large post 8vo, with 
numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 5s, 





The LAST SERIAL WORK WRITTEN by Mrs. EWING. 

MARY’S MEADOW and LETTERS from a LITTLE 
GARDEN. By the late Jutrana Horatia Ewrna, Author of “ Jackanapes,” 
&c, Small 4to, with several Illustrations by Gordon Browne, paper boards, 2s. 


NEW SERIES of PHOTO-RELIEVO MAPS 
(Patented), presenting each country as if in actual relief, and thus affording 
an accurate picture of the configuration of the Earth’s surface. Scotland, 
19in. by 14in, No.1. Names of Places and Rivers left to be filled in by 
Scholars, 6d, 2. With Rivers and Names of Places, 9d. 3. With Names of 
Places and with County Divisions in Colours, ls. England and Wales, 
Europe, and Asia, same size and price. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C. ; 





London : 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





London : 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 


26 ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


Brighton : 155 NORTH STREET, 
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LONDON: DECEMBEL 11, 1886. 


BOOKS. 


——_——>—_— 
THE CHINESE THEATRE.* 


Asxercu of the Chinese theatre from the pen of a cultured 

Chinaman familiar with Western civilisation could scarcely fail to 

prove interesting to a wide circle of Occidental readers ; and this 

gossipy little volume of General Tcheng-Ki-Tong, the Military 
Attaché of the Chinese Kmbassy at Paris, is decidedly the most 
antertaining, as it is probably the most reliable, account we have 
come across of plays, playgoers, and playgoing in the Flowery 
[and. Though purporting to be a study of comparative manners 
and morals as reflected in the drama, comparisons are for the 
most part avoided, and the book consists mainly of a series of 
bright and chatty essays treating of things theatrical generally 
as they are in the far Eastern Empire. Nothing bearing upon 
the subject appears to have been forgotten, from a description 
of the temporary theatres where the performances are given, to 
a discussion of the genius of the native drama. In a word, 
General Tcheng is a sort of popular epitome of the Chinese 
stage. His book is pleasantly written, full of dry, caustic 
humour, enlivened with sly hits at the sybaritic playgoers of 
the West, to say nothing of occasional slaps at the muddle- 
headed dramatic critics and commentators of his own favoured 
land. 

Though passionately fond of theatrical representations, the 
Chinese have, according to General Tcheng-Ki-Tong, no regular 
theatres as in Europe, and actors are regarded as something a 
degree or two worse than rogues or vagabonds. Actresses 
there are none nowadays, young men performing the female 
parts. Formerly, under the rule of the Mongol Emperors, 
women were allowed to appear on the stage, but they were 
classed with infamous characters, and were legally debarred 
from claiming the ordinary privileges assured to every decent 
female in China. The players are banded together in 
troupes or guilds, rejoicing in such high-flown appellations as 
the “ Brotherhood of Reason and Courtesy,” the ‘ Company 
of Splendid Visitants,” the “ Society of Fragrant Flowers,” or 
“Mirrors of What is and Should be.” The bond between the 
members of these guilds is unusually strong, and the director is 
an absolute sovereign. As a rule, the actors journey from place 
to place, carrying their theatrical paraphernalia with them. But 
in some of the larger cities in the North of China, there are com- 
panies permanently located. When the players arrive at any 
town in which they intend to give a performance, the residents 
of the district in which they take up their quarters subscribe 
for a series of representations, the mandarins and officials always 
heading the list of contributions. The actors thereupon set to 
work, and within a few hours a temporary theatre of suitable 
dimensions is constructed with the aid of a few score bamboo- 
canes and some rolls of coloured cotton stuff. The edifice is 
shaped like a parallelogram, with a gallery divided into boxes 
running round three sides, and the stage or platform at one end. 
The gallery is reserved for the subscribers and “ quality-folk ” 
who can pay, the pit being open free to the public. As soon as 
the preliminary arrangements are completed, the performances 
begin. They commence at an early hour in the morning, and 
terminate late at night, four or five plays being represented in 
the course of each day, to as many fresh andiences. As 
fast as one set of spectators goes, another comes; and 
so the performances are continued day after day, without 
intermission until the repertory of the troupe is exhausted. As 
long as the “ Mirrors of Whatis and Should be,” or the “ Society 
of Fragrant Flowers ” are in the town, there is a general holiday ; 
shops ure closed, business is neglected, country folks troop in as 
to a fair, and all, rich and poor, high and low, are, for the time 
being, absorbed in the sorrows of Han, the adventures of the 
literate T'sai- Yong, the love intrigues of Pe-Min-Tchong, or the 
mischief-making of Tchang-Iu. ‘’he theatre, and nothing but 
the theatre, occupies public attention, until the peripatetic 
censors of public morals pack up and betake themselves to the 
next town on their circuit. Often a wealthy resident will treat 








the townsmen to a series of performances at his own cost; and 
not unfrequently the Buddhist priests and Taoist teachers invite 
a strolling company to some favourite shrine or pilgrimage place, 
thus adding to the attractions held out to the devout. In such 
cases, the performances take place in the open air, sur- 
rounded by a square of booths, where gambling, drinking, 
opium-smoking, and even less decent practices are by no means 
reprobated. In this way, it will be seen that although there 
are no regular theatres in China, the public have no lack of 
theatrical entertainment, and at a minimum of cost to the 
poorer classes. 


Wealthy Chinamen often indulge in the extravagance of a 

high-class play for the entertainment of their friends in private. 

And for this purpose they have, most of them, a special saloon 

fitted for such performances attached to their dwelling-houses. 

Invitations to dinner, succeeded by a theatrical representation, 

are common; and where the host enjoys the reputation of a 

bon-vivant and a literate, such invitations are sought after and 

appreciated. A dinner of this kind is always served in the 

saloon where the performance takes place, the guests being 

paired off according to rank and standing. The dishes never 

exceed eight or ten on such occasions; and we may remark en 

passant that General Tcheng-Ki-Tong destroys one of the 

favourite illusions of the outer barbarians when he tells us that 

forks and spoons always appear upon Chinese tables, and that 

it is quite possible, therefore, to do justice to a Chinese dinner 

without the aid of either chop-sticks or one’s fingers. As soon 

as the dishes are removed, and the host has made the prescribed 
apology for the “poor 7inner” he has offered his friends, the 
actors enter attired : rich though antiquated costumes worn 
under the Ming dynasty. The chief of the troupe advarces 
and presents to the most honoured guest a book on which are 
inscribed in golden letters the names of the fifty or sixty plays 
the comedians know by heart. The list is passed round, selection 
is made, the ladies take seats in the gallery well hidden from view, 
and the doors are then thrown open to the general public, who 
always enjoy the privilege of free admission. The performance 
commences with the entry of the leading character of the piece, 
who addresses the audience, announcing his name, business, and 
antecedents, as well as his connection with the drama in pro- 
gress. A similar explanation is made by each of the dramatis 
persone as they in succession appear and take part in the 
play. There is no scenery employed in a Chinese theatre, 
absolutely no stage accessories or stage decoration, nothing 
whatever to create or maintain scenic illusion. Where it is 
specially desired to bring the mind of the spectator en rapport 
with the scene, the personage on the stage describes the 
imaginary surroundings. As a rule this suffices; but in 
cases where the imagination of the audience is supposed 
to require a little extra jogging, the weaver Bottom’s de- 
vice of a man with some mortar to indicate a wall, and 
another with a lantern for the moon, is literally followed on the 
Chinese stage. So that half-a-dozen persons heaped one on the 
other not infrequently represent the rampart over which in all 
gravity the hero proceeds to climb when escaping from his 
pursuers. A feature of the Chinese drama is the singing 
vole, one of the dramatis persone to whom all the singing is 
allotted. Whenever the author considers it desirable to indicate 
a striking situation, or emphasise a moral sentiment, or make 
any especial allusion to what has gone before, it is done in 
song. This seems to be quite an original invention of the 
Chinese playwrights, and causes every drama to resemble more 
or less an opera-bouffe in which one of the characters does all 
the singing. 

The plays themselves are, as General Tcheng-Ki-Tong is con- 
strained to admit, deficient in those higher imaginative qualities 
which are characteristic of the Occidental drama. But this is 
only tantamount to saying that life in China is more or less 
stereotyped and conventional, and affords no such ample scope 
for dramatic idealisation as the fuller and freer existence of 
the West. The motive of a play is very rarely love. With the 
Chinese, as with all Oriental peoples, love is a sentiment, not a 
passion—a distinction important to be remembered—and the 
tyrapnous, all-abgorbing emotion which Europeans are fond of 
depicting, appears to them but a gross and somewhat stupid 
exaggeration. Instead of love, the hero or jeune premier of the 
classic stage is animated by filial piety, and his career is crowned 
not with marriage and the possession of a beloved object, but 
with the laureate’s crown at the literates’ examination and the 





_* Le Théétre des Chinois : Etudes de Murs Comparées. Par le Général Tcheng- 
Ki-Tong. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1886, 





attainment of high official rank. His adventures are those that 
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beset the path of ambitious scholars; his temptations, those to 
whic) the mandarin is exposed in the performance of his official 
duties ; his reward or punishment, such as the law normally pre- 
scribes. The best of these plays are, by general consent, those 
of the Yu-en dynasty, forming a trifling collection of five hun- 
dred volume. ‘There is a large number of comedies of intrigue 
and !ove of the orthodox Western type, introducing the ubiqui- 
tous sou)ette, and terminating, as human nature from Pekin 
to Pall Ma!l seems to demand a comedy should terminate, in 
the union of hero and heroine. In great favour with the 
orthodox Chinese are the religious plays,—extravaganzas 
satirising the Buddhists and Taoists and their doctrines. These 
are altogether unique, and allow full play to the imagination of 
the Celestial dramatists who exhaust the machinery of the super- 
natural, gods, demons, and spirits, in order to pour ridicule 
upon the opponents of Confucianism. Nothing can be more 
amusing than the complications into which the playwright gets 
his Buddhist or Taoist hero. For instance, the Taoists believe 
in a material hell, judgment hereafter, and the transmigration 
of souls. So in The Transformations of Yo-cheu, the author 
depicts the adventures of a wicked official who, rejecting the 
doctrine of a Taoist anchorite, dies. His soul descends to 
hell, where it is doomed to never-ending punishment. Luckily, 
the anchorite happens to be visiting the King of Hell—the 
Taoists claim to have communion with demons—and inter- 
cedes for Yo-cheu. The latter receives his freedom, promising 
thenceforth to live as a good Taoist. Unfortunately, though, 
his wife has burnt his remains. However, he receives per- 
mission to take possession of the body of a young married 
butcher, Li, who happens to be but a few hours dead. The 
finale may be imagined,—surprise in the house of the butcher 
to see Lirise from the dead and not recognise his wife; con- 
sternation in the house of Yo-cheu when a butcher appears and 
claims his spouse there. Explanation, however, follows, and 
then comes the crowning coiiplication,—both wives claim the 
living man, one on the ground that it is her husband’s body, 
the other on the score of its being possessed by her husband’s 
soul. The matter is referred to an Imperial Commissioner ; but 
he cannot decide how to equitably divide the reanimated Li, 
when the latter settles the business by making up his mind to 
do as the devil did when he got old, and turns monk—Taoist 
monk, of course. 


Comedies of character—those in which the failings and vices 
of humankind are hit off in the persons of individuals—form a 
fair proportion of Chinese plays. They appeal strongly to the 
popular sympathies, since they are invariably constructed 
to exemplify the moral conveyed in the maxim familiar to 
Chinamen from youth, that “ punishment follows sin as certainly 
as shadow follows substance.” Nothing is so dear to the heart 
of the Celestial as retributive justice; and the unqualified 
delight of the audience when some unprincipled Mandarin—the 
“ fox,” as he is called, the accepted type of a cunning rogue— 
is exposed and punished, is a standing tribute to the wholesome 
moral sense of the mass of the Chinese people. And this leads 
us to note that the Chinese theatre is of all things moral. Even- 
handed justice must be meted out to all evil-doers. There is no 
deviation tolerated from this rule. Vice must be shown up in 
its true colours, and virtue becomingly exalted ; and to this extent 
the Chinese dramatist is fettered. Even when the wife and 
concubine—a Chinaman is legally allowed one—are introduced, 
they are opposed as the types respectively of the good and 
bad; and the latter of the two, so far from adorning the story, 
is made to point a very wholesome moral, she is always the 
mischief-worker, the disturber of domestic felicity. The stage 
humour of most of these plays is a little too broad for Euro- 
peans, and savours too much of buffoonery. A type is the 
avaricious man who rubs his fingers on a roast joint in a cook- 
shop, licks the juice off two of his fingers to flavour his 
dinner rice, and afterwards raves because, while he was 
asleep, a dog licked the two fingers he had reserved to make 
his supper tasty. The actors are first-class mimics, but have 
no notion of portraying either emotion or passion. It is, 
perhaps, impossible for a European to appreciate the drama 
of the Flowery Land in the same way as one to the thing 
born; but General T'cheng-Ki-Tong’s little volume will con- 
vince even the prejudiced Aryan that the Chinese drama 
is characterised by many of those subtle touches of Nature 
that go far to prove the whole world kin. 


THREE BOOKS OF VERSE.* 
Ix the present collection, Mr. Story gives us, reclassified 
renamed, such portions of the contents of his three vdieme 
his maturer judgment approves, together with some Pieces - 
have hitherto appeared only in a fugitive form, and some thet 
are now printed for the first time. 

Mr. Story’s dramatic and lyrical-dramatic studies—which 
form the bulk of his collection—would no doubt have Won for 
their author a recognised place among the poets of the genera. 
tion but for the fact that they are saturated with the spirit 
of Mr. Browning. We can hardly recall an instance in which 
writer of no inconsiderable intellectual power has worked go per. 
sistently—not to say so ostentatiously—in the manner of a great 
contemporary without any apparent consciousness of the fact 
This imitativeness goes much deeper than the mere catching of 
certain superficial tricks of an infectious style,—indeed, it may be 
said that Mr. Story generally avoids his master’s more eccentrig 
mannerisms; it is the adoption of a literary method, almost of 
an intellectual standpoint. The highest praise, therefore, that 
can be awarded to the great body of Mr. Story’s work is that of 
successful reproduction. And it must further be said that though 
our author has absorbed so much of the spirit of Mr. Browning, 
he has not learned the secret of those marvellous touches—thoge 
profound and pregnant lines—which lay bare to us the heart of 
an indiyidual or of an epoch. We will give a favourable sample 
of Mr. Story’s work, taken from the poem which he places first 
in his collection, “ A Roman Lawyer in Jerusalem ;’— 


“ Marcus, abiding in Jerusalem, 
Greeting to Caius, his best friend, in Rome! 
Salve ! these presents will be borne to you 
By Lucius, who is wearied with this place, 
Sated with travel, looks upon the East 
As simply hateful—blazing, barren, bleak— 
And longs again to find himself in Rome. 
After the tumult of its streets, its trains 
Of slaves and clients, and its villas cool 
With marble porticoes beside the sea, 
And friends and banquets,—more than all, its games,— 
This life seems blank and flat. He pants to stand 
In its vast circus all alive with heads 
And quivering arms and floating robes,—the air 
Thrilled by the roaring fremitus of men,— 
The sunlit awning heaving overhead, 
Swollen and strained against its corded veins, 
And flapping out its hem with loud report,— 
The wild beasts roaring from the pit below,— 
The wilder crowd responding from above 
With one long yell that sends the startled blood 
With thrill and sudden flush into the cheeks,— 
A hundred trumpets screaming,—the dull thump 
Of horses galloping across the sand,— 
The clang of scabbards, the sharp clash of steel, — 
Live swords, that whirl a circle of gray fire,— 
Brass helmets flashing ’neath their streaming hair,— 
A universal tumult,—then a hush 
Worse than the tumult—all eyes straining down 
To the arena’s pit—all lips set close— 
All muscles strained,—and then that sudden yell, 
Habet !—That’s Rome, says Lucius: so it is! 
That is, ’tis his Rome,—’tis not yours and mine.” 


To this poeem—in which he holds a brief for Judas Iscariot— 
Mr. Story evidently attaches peculiar importance. He tells us 
in his preface that it now appears “ very considerably enlarged 
by new views of the facts, and the evidence in the case of Judas, 
which, it is believed, will be found greatly to strengthen the 
argument.” According to Mr. Story’s view, Judas was an 
enthusiast, profoundly convinced of the Divine power of Christ, 
and the Betrayal was an attempt to force Him into an unmis- 
takable and final exhibition of that power. We hardly think, 
however, that Mr. Story can claim credit for being the originator 
of this ingenious, if somewhat far-fetched, defence of “the 
traitor.” We are not quite clear as to the date of the publica- 
tion of Mr. Story’s earlier version of “The Roman Lawyer ;” 
but it is certain that Dr. Hanna, in his “Last Day of Our 
Lord’s Passion,” published nearly twenty years ago, put 
forward a substantially identical theory as to the motive of 
the Betrayal. But whether its original conception be his or 
not, Mr. Story’s defence is a powerful and admirably-wrought 
piece of pleading. 

On the whole, it is as a lyrist that our author pleases us 
most. Not unfrequently we feel in his songs that passionate 
abandon which is the very essence of lyrical poetry. It is in 








* Poems. By William Wetmore Story. 2 vols. Edinburgh and London: 
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__———— 
«Cleopatra”—a poem of the lyrical-dramatic order—that this 
gality is most conspicuously present. It impresses us all the 
more, because the author has been at manifest pains about the 
grouping of all his accessory effects. There is a rush about such 
jines a8 these—in which the passionate Queen recalls ante-natal 
days, when she had the life of a tigress—which carries everything 


pefore 1t :— 
‘“‘J will lie and dream of the past time, 
fons of thought away, 
And through the jungle of memory 
Loosen my fancy to play ; 
When a smooth and velvety tiger, 
Ribbed with yellow and black, 
Supple and cushion-footed, 
I wandered, where never the track 
Of a human creature had rustled 
The silence of mighty woods, 
And, fierce in a tyrannous freedom, 
I knew but the law of my moods. 
The elephant, trumpeting, started, 
When he heard my footstep near, 
And the spotted giraffes fled wildly 
In a yellow cloud of fear. 
I sucked in the noontide splendour, 
Quivering along the glade, 
Or yawning, panting, and dreaming, 
Basked in the tamarisk shade, 
Till I heard my wild mate roaring, 
As the shadows of night came on, 
To brood in the trees’ thick branches, 
And the shadow of sleep was gone; 
Then I roused, and roared in answer, 
And unsheathed from my cushioned feet 
My curving claws, and stretched me, 
And wandered my mate to greet. 
We toyed in the amber moonlight 
Upon the warm flat sand, 
And struck at each other our massive arms,— 
How powerful he was and grand ! 
His yellow eyes flashed fiercely 
As he crouched and gazed at me, 
And his quivering taii, like a serpent, 
*Twitched curving nervously. 
Then like a storm he seized me, 
With a wild, triumphant cry, 
And we met, as two clouds in heaven 
When the thunders before them fly. 
We grappled and struggled together, 
For his love, like his rage, was rude ; 
And his teeth in the swelling folds of my neck 
At times, in our play, drew blood.” 


The italicised line—and the poem contains several as weak and 
ungainly—is a palpable blot, and to “loosen” is not quite the 
same thing as to “let loose;” but the piece is instinct with a 
fierce and fervid life which gives it the right to live. 

In any estimate of Mr. Story as a poet, account must be taken 
of his genuine feeling for natural beauty, and his remarkable 
power of transcribing a landscape. Sometimes, as in the lines 
called “ At Dieppe,” he gives us as veritable a picture as if the 
medium of its presentation had been the brush, and not the pen. 


Dr. Goodchild is so well pleased with the reception accorded 
by the critics to his former volume, that he pays them the 
rather embarrassing compliment of dedicating to them his new 
venture. At the risk of being found guilty of the unmannerly 
offence of looking a gift-horse in the mouth, we will set down 
very briefly the impressions which we have received from the 
second series of Somnia Medici. 


We should hardly like to say of Dr. Goodchild that he “‘ ran 
through each mode of the lyre, and was master of all,” but he 
has certainly handled a great number of widely-sundered themes 
in very varied manners. In fact, he tries to cover too much 
ground. His sonnets, for example, scarcely get beyond a decent 
mediocrity, and there is not much singing in his songs. There 
are extensive arid tracts in his book which, had not a sense of 
duty sustained us, we should hardly have traversed to the end, 
and there is one tract— The Lyrical Remains of the late David 
Auldjo, Esq.,”’—which not even that consciousness could carry 
us through. However, the pervading heaviness of a large 
proportion of Dr. Goodchild’s book—of weakness or flabbiness 
we have very seldom to complain—is amply compensated by 
two or three poems of very unusual excellence. “Sister 
Seraphina” is a portrait drawn in vitriol. In savage strength, 
its sarcasm has seldom been surpassed. The last line is almost 
terrible :— 

‘‘ She brings her soul up in the straitest schools, 
Lacing expansions in with narrow rules. 
She purges out her dross, and yields her goods 


She deems thin blood white milk of innocence, 
And fasting, findeth hope of recompense. 


She tethers thought from flight in open air 
To turn the treadmill of repeated prayer. 
She slays each soft emotion Love hath given 
To make burnt-offerings to the ‘ Host of heaven ;’ 
And, seeing beggars serve His golden door, 
Bows down and serves the Mammon of the poor. 
Behold, her soul is small, and pinched, and thin, 
Surely it shall find crannies and craw] in, 
And contrite, plead in heaven’s warmer glow, 
‘ Lord, this my leprosy was white—like snow.’ ” 
Whenever Dr. Goodchild treats a mystical or parabolic theme, 
he “ finds himself” unmistakably. “A Parable of the Spirit” 
—which tells how a dead maiden revisited the upper earth, and 
read the hearts of those dearest to her, finding strange surprises 
in them—is a very beautiful and suggestive poem, flowing on 
with a pure and liquid melody. ‘A Parable of the Spirit ’’— 
in some sense a companion poem to the one just mentioned— 
reaches a yet higher level. It is a medizval story, and relates 
how a certain knight, tempted to fleshly sin by an evil spirit in 
the guise of a pure and beautiful maiden, seeks sanctuary in the 
minster, and there, strengthened by supernatural aids, smites 
the temptress, himself falling dead as he strikes the blow. Bat 
good as are these two poems, Dr. Goodchild’s volume contains 
one piece of yet more notable achievement. “'The Organ- Builder” 
—the germ of which our author derived, at second-inand, from 
some German story or legend—is a poem of tender and haunting 
loveliness. Its motive isthis. An organ-builder, a unique master 
of his craft, fashions a great instrument in a spirit of such love 
and reverence that his whole soul passes into it. Its harmonies 
are the utterance of his spirit. But, beyond this, they become so 
blended with the eternal harmony that they draw forth from 
every heart whatever in it is meet to swell the strain. Upon 
this beautiful fancy is grafted a love-story of rare depth and 
pathos. We should only spoil it by trying to compress it intoa 
few lines of prose. 
Mr. Keene’s translations from the French, German, Persian, 
and Latin, in his Verses: Translated and Original, are 
rough and clever. hough their lack of finish is a serious 
drawback to one’s enjoyment of them, they flow with a 
lyrical freedom that is uncommon in translations. The poem 
which opens the collection deserves an individual word of 
praise. It is a condensed version—based on the views of 
Davidson and Ewald—of the “Song of Songs.” Mr. Keene 
throws the dramatic quality of the poem into strong relief. 
Everybody who studies his rendering will gain a conception, 
possibly erroneous, but certainly definite, of the general plan 
and movement of the Divine pastoral. By the way, why does 
Mr. Keene speak twice over of “hosts with banners flown,” 
unless he means to say that the banners had flown away ? 
And, while we are querying, why does he, in another place, talk 
about a “lady friend?” We thought that young persons in 
millinery establishments had the monopoly of that expression. 
Of Mr. Keene’s original poems, while a good many are mediocre, 
and several decidedly poor, two or three are excellent. “Iu 
Memoriam” is a very sweet and tender little elegy. “A 
Modern Eclogue” shows that the author might accomplish a 
good deal in the way of light satire. But, to our mind, the 
best thing in the whole book is “ Autumn.” What could be 
better than the following as a bit of landscape ?— 
‘ Shut-to the lattice; make it fast ; 
The wind has turned austere and cold ; 


And, borne upon the funeral blast, 
The first dead leaf’s poor corpse behold. 
Last month the land was gemmed with sheaves, 
And clothed in multitudinous green ; 
Now, shivering under waning leavea, 
The furrows gape, the forests lean. 
The year’s warm soul, the honest sun, 
Is swooning ; more and more we see 
The silent landscape’s skeleton, 
The woodland’s grim anatomy.” 


TWO RIVAL TRANSLATIONS OF GUSTAVE 
FLAUBERT’S “SALAMMBO.”# 
Tur Standard, writing some time before the American transla- 
tion of this famous romance was published, pointed out very 
clearly the great difficulties of such a task, but observed untruly 
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that “no novel ever issued probably had such universal arid 
such sudden success.” M. Zola’s L’ Assommoir reached its fortieth 
edition in less time than Salammbé reached its tenth; and we 
are not certain whether Salummbé ever got so far as that. It 
is a far better work than its famous, or infamous, precursor, 
Madame Bovary; and the translations before us would be 
welcome if they were better. We are informed that M. French 
Sheldon is an American lady, and that J. S. Chartres is an 
English gentleman; so we shall consult our convenience, and 
we hope that of our readers, by referring to these translations 
as the lady’s or the gentleman’s, or else as the American and the 
English respectively ; but the lady may be a gentleman after 
all, and the gentleman may not be an Englishman. In any case, 
no fair objection can be made, we hope, to our nomenclature, and 
the aim and scope of this notice are very simple, though three- 
fold—being first, to examine whether either of these translations 
can be described as absolutely good; and secondly, however, we 
answer that question, whether the lady’s, which was first in the 
field, is better or worse than the gentleman’s; and thirdly, to 
consider whether the praises lavished by the majority of critics 
on M. Flaubert’s romance are always on this side of modera- 
tion. With regard to the first point, we shall quote a few 
sentences from the unmitigated praise which the author of The 
Woman in White has not scrupled to bestow on the American. 
We have a high opinion of many of this clever writer’s clever 
stories; but it never occurred to us to judge whether the praise 
which he pours on Salammbé, is “praise from Sir Hubert 
Stanley.” It is right, however, before we discuss that praise on 
its intrinsic merits, to mention that Professor Max Miiller, a very 
competent critic, has approved this version to the extent of saying 
that it “‘ reads very well.” If we are not mistaken, this is more 
than can be said of any English prose translation of Victor 
Hugo’s romances or Balzac’s remarkable novels; and due con- 
sideration must be given toit. Butthe English novelist beggars 
the German philologist’s eulogy by emphatically declaring that 
the lady’s version has “triumphantly met and triumphantly con- 
quered the innumerable difficulties of translating the language 
of France into that of England.’ Now, ‘ innumerable” is too 
strong an epithet to apply in Flaubert’s case. It applies correctly 
enough to the French of Rabelais, which Motteux and Urquhart 
rendered so well, that we have heard a very distinguished French 
scholar, thoroughly master of all the resources of his own tongue, 
laughingly declare that the English translation of Rabelais was 
better than the original. Be this as it may, and returning to Mr, 
Collins’s panegyric, he says to the lady that her translation of 
Salanmbé has given us an English book, and he rubs this praise 
in by declaring that he says it honestly, and so need say no 
more. But this inference may not be so clear to others as it 
is to Mr. Wilkie Collins; no one doubts his honesty, but his 
honesty is a matter of more certainty than his competence; and 
we have no hesitation in saying that the gentleman’s version is 
anything but an English book, and adding as a rider that it is 
still not less, and is probably more so, than the lady’s. It would 
be tedious to argue this point at any length ; but common justice 
demands that we should put the reader in possession of some 
evidence that will establish a prinvi-facie claim for our con- 
clusion to be duly weighed against that which Mr. Collins 
has reached, in what seems to us a perfervid fit of generous 
enthusiasm. Why, look at the lady’s title-page! Is “ Salammbé 
of Flaubert” English © racy of the soil,” or a careless school- 
boy mistranslation ? Would a schocl-boy in the lowest forms 
escape whipping if he translated the author's terse and straight- 
forward title by that expression, which Cobbett never met with, 
even from “a statesman.” If “ Salammbd, par Gustave Flau- 
bert,” presents any imaginable difficulties, the difficulties to which 
Mr. Collins refers may most rightly be termed innumerable, 
and, we may add, ubiquitous. But “ Robinson Crusoe of Daniel 
Defoe,” and “Rob Roy of Walter Scott,” are obviously as good 
English as “ Salammbé of Gustave Flaubert,” and they are 
quite as obviously not English at all. But grave critics 
and gay translators, when they are British, seem as a rule to 
think that the language from which they are translating must be 
mastered by labour, but that the idioms and other excellences 
of their native tongue come, “like reading and writing, by 
nature.” English translators, with a few brilliant exceptions, 
fail because they are so tremendously to seek in their own 
tongue; and a long essay might be written on the fact that the 
translators of the authorised version of the New Testament 
made—speaking from a purely secular and literary point of view 
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the shadow of a claim, quad style, to be called a Greek class: 
Their successors, the men of the unauthorised vers; — 
~ ; Orised version, went 
nigh to be thought to have brought the English classic dow. 
or almost down, to the level of the original Greek mediocrity, a ; 
the explanation is easy. The authorised translators were mai 
of their native tongue; the revisionists had far more Greek 
than their predecessors, but their knowledge of English w 
insufficient. : sy 
It was argued fifteen years ago in this journal, that no trang. 
lation could be tried by a truer standard than by minute criti. 
cism of an ordinary passage in it. We assent to this argument 
but can only follow it out by quoting, from some ordinary 
pages in the original, some specimens of what Mr. Collins calls 
“ English for the English’? in Sheldon’s translation, and the 
same passages in that of Chartres. We give the French first 
but without quoting chapter and verse for it, as the edition wo 
are using is the fourth edition, in large octavo (1863); but g, 
135 means the 135th page of the lady’s, and C. 108 means tho 
108th page of the gentleman’s version. In these pages (1), 
“des brochettes de petits oiseaux,” is rendered by the lady, 
“brochettes of little birds,” and by the gentleman “ brochettes 
of little birds;” (2), “Les éléphants s’enfuirent,” — “the 
elephants stampeded,” S. 137; “the elephants fled,” (, 109, 
(3), “ L’Annunciateur-des-Lunes,”—“ the Annunciator of the 
Moons,” S. 140; “the Announcer of the Moons,” (©, 119, 
(4), “Deux perles pendaient & ses oreilles,”—*two pearl 
pended from his ears,” §. 141; “two pearls hung from 
his ears,” C. 113. (5), “Elle refoulait, éventrait les autres 
navires amarrés 4 des pieux, et finissant par des machoires 
de crocodile,”—* she crowded back in her pasage, and ripped 
open the sides of vessels moored to piles ending in crocodiles? 
jaws,” S. 141; “it pushed aside and crushed against the 
other ships moored to stakes and terminating in crocodiles’ 
jaws,” C. 113. It was the ships, no doubt, and not the piles, 
that were decked with these jaws; but the lady’s translation of 
“éventrait” is more forcible and correct than the gentleman’s, 
(6), “ Sous Ja profonde votite,’—“ under the profound vault,” 
S. 142; “beneath the deep arch,” C. 113. (7), “Il y avait 
encore dans une cassolette,’—“ there yet remained in a casso- 
lette,” S. 143; “in a perfuming-pan there even remained,” 
C. 114. (8), “Comme Vlaigrette d’un oiseau,”—“ like a bird’s 
aigrette,” S. 146; “like a bird’s crest,” C. 117; (9), “L’on s’y 
rendait mystérieusement,”—“ each one attended mysteriously,” 
8.148; “ were resorted to mysteriously,” C.118. (10), “ En bom- 
bant les dos avec biillements sonores,”—* curving their backs 
and yawning sonorously,” S, 149; “arching their backs with 
sonorous yawns,” 0.119. (11), “ Qui avait la forme d’un couf,”— 
“ oval like an egg,” S. 151; “ shaped like an egg,” C. 120. Now, 
these eleven specimens of “ English for English readers,” and of 
“ascholarly version of a great French classic,” are taken almost 
at random from seventeen consecutive pages; and we can say, 
with all Mr. Wilkie Collins’s honesty even, that they could 
have been increased by at least one-third from these pages, 
and that, on a most moderate computation, five hundred 
specimens (and we have not gone out of the way to mark what 
*Varsity men call “howlers’’), might be quoted from these 
books of a kind of English that is not English at all, if Cobbett 
wrote English, and of a style that is only “scholarly” 
if Porson’s English style was unscholarly. We may swiftly 
and surely draw the inference that neither of these versions 
is entitled to be called a good one. The lady and the 
gentleman are full of gentle dullness; and we must say that, 
of the two, we prefer the gentleman’s variety of that wearisome 
quality. It matters little if we err here, for we are as honestly 
convinced of his mediocrity as Mr. Wilkie Collins is of her 
perfection. His version, too, has not been puffed like hers; 
but he and she have both signally illustrated a famous maxim 
of the great scholar, Richard Bentley, and have, as translators, 
“written themselves down.” Any further criticism on the way 
in which they have done so, is unnecessary. If it should please 
Mr. Collins to take up the cudgels on behalf of his verdict, we 
should be glad to answer him; for not a few—perhaps a good half 
of “ the best hundred books in the world ”—have still to be ‘‘ done 
into English” by what Carlyle, speaking of Goethe’s fine version 
of Diderot’s Le Neveu de Rameau, calls, in grim desperation, 
“a man with a head.” 
One word about Salammbé itself. It is a fine story, no doubt, 
with all exceptions made; and the admirable reply which the 
author made to Sainte-Beuve’s admirable criticism admirably 





—one of the finest English classics out of a book that has not 








translated in Mr. Chartres’s delightful appendix, would suffice, 
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our preference of his version be contested, to give us 
jicgnse to recommend all intending purchasers of either 
translation to buy his. But Sainte-Beuve, for obvious reasons, 
and among them, perhaps, a strong brother-feeling, seeing 
that he, whom Matthew Arnold calls the “ master of us all in 
criticism,” stops all too often on this side of “illustrious brevity ” 
_Sainte-Beuve does not venture to touch with the tip of his 
finger the damning fault of Salammbé. Flaubert himself seems 
to hint at it, but gently enough, as was natural ; but we may say 
githout hesitation or scruple of any kind, that no great French 








writer—and Flaubert deserves that epithet—has ever illustrated 
go completely the truth of Voltaire’s incisive dictum that le 
geret Uennuyer est celui de tout dire. Disguise it as one may, 
the best of all imaginable versions of great foreign masterpieces 
must smack more or less of the “crib.” But a translator of a 
foreign work of fiction like Salammbhs has his hands free, and is 
not more entitled than called upon to omit much if his author @ 
font dit. Who but a very foolish translator, for instance, would 
givethe reading public of England an unabridged version of Victor 
Hugo’s great prose masterpiece, Les Mis‘rables 2? Anabridged 
and idomatic translation of Salammbé might have secured a 
Jarge and appreciative audience. But in its present English 
dresses, it will draw from most readers bdillements more or less 
sonores, and will strike them, if we are not mistaken, as “ duller 
than a great thaw.” 
HENRIETTA KERR.* 
Tur heroisms of the spiritual life have singular attraction, even 
for those who hardly understand the source of strength which 
in various manifestations and at all times has amazed those who 
have little capacity for enthusiasm. The book we are reviewing 
is the unaffected story of the life of a Catholic Englishwoman 
who worked, and died not two years ago, in her convent at 
Roehampton. The book appeals to the better instincts of our 
modern world at almost every point. There is nothing 
mysterious or sensational in it. Mother Kerr’s cloister is 
shown to us in the ordinary daylight of the dusty high-road ; 
but she lived with rare constancy according to what Roman 
Catholics term the counsels of perfection. At a time when 
the Ten Commandments are but tolerated provisionally, we feel 
acertain shock of surprise and vivid interest when a life on 
these higher lines is frankly set before us. 
Elaborated in the centuries of Christian influence, these 
counsels of the Master transcend law, and have been by many 
held to be unnatural, and overstrained towards dangerous re- 
action; but in all great religions there is some scheme by which 
“yor” is sought for soaring souls, and this sincere record of one 
phase of the “ religious life ” will go far to justify the Christian 
ideal as at once practical, expansive, and in the highest degree 
sane, or in harmony with human nature enlightened by revela- 
tion. The book has been eagerly read ; the first edition, though 
only printed for friends, is exhausted, and another is ready to 
meet publicdemand. Many among us feel the spiritual reaction 
of the last few years, and grope among alien faiths and modern 
mysticisms for a method of life by which the travail of the soul 
can be satisfied. This is the frankest record of convent life we 
know; and whether convent life be convenient to society as we 
have framed it, or not, it is at least interesting to learn some- 
thing of convent methods and of the many hundred thousand 
picked women who are banded together to evangelise the world. 
Nearly five thousand of the most gifted among them, selected 
after careful probation, serve in the Order of the Sacred Heart, 
which was founded in the very jaws of the great French Revolu- 
tion, chiefly for the improvement of the higher class (so called) of 
ladies, whose training is certainly no less important than that 
of the poor, though a far more ungrateful task. To readers 
who are not familiar with convent life, some of the phrases 
in this book will be a patois de Canaan, some of its matter-of- 
fact. assumptions will offend. The limitations of our civilised 
experience, and its crippling incapacities for life that is 
spiritually heroic, incline us to discredit religious action and 
ideas that now we assume to be puerile, now exaggerated. 
Criticising this particular memoir, we should say that it inclines 
to the common fault of superabundant details of Henrietta 
Kerr’s youth and relationships; but they are given with tact 
and good taste, and there is artistic reason for a full present- 
ment of her character before she entered convent life. We 
could not so thoroughly trust the record of the cloister if it were 


* The Life of Henrietta Kerr, Religious of the Sacred Heart. Edited by John 
Morris,8.J, Roehampton. 1886, 








not evidently continued from that which describes the child’s 
development. The writer of it does not disturb us by irrelevant 
dissertations ; she has the merit of such simple directness, that 
we only see the figure she sets before us. We forget the 
literary or gossiping side of the book, though Mother Kerr’s 
family and their ways, and her shrewd, humorous mention 
of passing events, have considerable social interest. It is 
the inner history of the woman herself we care for; but to 
justify her, of course we mnst understand her environment. 
We read between the lines of her own letters, and they but 
deepen our respect for her, while they throw light on much 
which, seen in the light of sixteenth-century legend, has 
prejudiced Englishmen against the system of the veil. We get 
a glimpse of the social developments of the Roman Church. We 
cannot but be struck by the foresight which prepared machinery 
as suitable now to the sick world’s needs as at any time in the 
past. In the din of Socialist agitation and of clamouring 
women, suffering as we do from the pressure of inelastic custom, 
we find in the communities of which Augustine and Benedict 
were the earliest fathers, valuable machinery for human co- 
operation, and for duly broadening where expedient the limita- 
tions and egotisms of family life. 

Henrietta Kerr, one of six children, was born in 1842 at her 
father Lord Henry Kerr’s rectory in Devonshire. She was a 
sturdy, honest little girl, though about an apple—a common 
source of childish trouble—she did once tell a lie, and was 
whipped. A favourite with her father and brothers, she was 
their comrade in work and play. “Certainly,” writes a 
brother, recently appointed by the Pope to the Archbishopric of 
Bombay, “‘ ahead of her years in strength and sense, her strong 
face prevented exclusion from the youthful councils; aad her 
strong hands and fingers were always equal to their work, for 
these were moved by a mind and will stronger still. Common- 
sense ruled her strength; whatever she did, she did sensibly ; she 
would not do a foolish thing, nor act or talk in an idle way.” 
When she was ten years old, her father thought it his duty, at 
considerable sacrifice of income, to leave the English for the 
Roman Catholic Church. His little girl was indignant; and 
hearing the nurses deploring the fate of the children, she pro- 
tested “it was all nonsense; my father would never be an 
apostate; even if he were, nothing would induce me to follow 
his example.” Probably the thought of giving up her pony, her 
boat, the village, and her garden, roused her opposition. It 
lasted a good fortnight, and then, with some remaining per- 
plexities, she set sail on the unknown sea. 

If a little prolonged, these reminiscences prepare the ear for 
the stronger harmonies of her later life. The child, sometimes 
“ wilful and disobedient,” had evident outlook beyond the world, 
in which, however, she had the brightest prospects. She was the 
niece, on her mother’s side, of Mr. Hope Scott, and under her 
aunt Lady Lothian’s care, she tasted London society. Her 
health early showed signs of weakness, and she enjoyed a 
good share of foreign travel in search of good climates. Her 
letters relating her impressions are bright, and have a ring of 
humour, though we suspect that she had not seldom “to give 
her head some good knocks to swell the bump of veneration.” 
Certainly she did not venerate herself. She disliked self- 
scrutiny as “baneful.” We have not here space to analyse 
her perfected humility; but it was the foundation of her 
strength and spiritual freedom. However, she thoroughly en- 
joyed “a bit of London,” and the steadfast individuality of the 
virl is shown in her remark that life at Lady Lothian’s was 
“delightfully quiet, though it seems odd to say so, as I have 
been out every night this week.” By general consent she was 
beautiful. ‘She had,” writes a comrade in her London gaiety, 
“the clean-cut, fresh appearance of a dew-washed rose. I 
remember that it was this rose-like look of hers that made 
me beg that at her first ball she should wear a wreath made 
only of roses.’ She enjoyed concerts and lessons from 
Hallé even more than balls; yet all the time she was 
preening her wings for flight to that mystic city of Sarras, 
the goal of Sir Galahad and souls like his. First she 
made a riding tour with her father in the Lake District. 
“Papa and I were quite larky,” she writes, “being by our- 
selves.” He felt parting from her with bitter, if generous 
regret. One day as they rode, “ he was grieving so that he pulled 
out his little Imitation and tried to read a verse to help himself, 
and I heard he wasn’t reading very well, and then I saw he was 
erying so that he couldn’t.” 

When the convent-door closed on her, after the wrench of 
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separation, her life might have seemed to lookers-on practically 
over. It was but continued on a higher plane, and we are 
allowed to see in her own letters, which reveal much of her inner 
life, that there was “no break, but a gradual unfolding. As the 
bud contains the hidden flower, so does holiness in the world 
contain in germ the beauties of the counsels of perfection.” 
While rapidly learning both the routine of her duties and 
acquiring daily larger knowledge of the fuller life as she climbed 
towards its source, her letters never flag in their quaint humour, 
““When I have a spare five minutes,” she says, “it seems a 
positive fortune.” It was soon discovered that she had special 
gifts for teaching, though when first set over a class she says, 
“T felt like a fish sent to take care of dogs.” Some attacks 
of “ dumps, the devil’s aides-de-camp,” beset her; but her sweet 
serenity grew with every year, even when failing strength tried 
her, mentally active as she was to the last. The impression of 
absolute frankness grows with every letter and memorandum in 
which there are treasures of practical and noblest wisdom. 
“What a sense of freedom the vows give!” she exclaims, after 
finally taking them at Rome two years later. ‘I'he strictness of 
conventual rule strengthened and steadied her flight, ever “ true 
to heaven and home,” for she never ceased to interest herself in 
all that touched her family. Many a visitor to Rome from 1865 
to 1872 may have heard her perfect management of the powerful 
organ in the chapel of the Trinita de Monti, to which the Pope 
and Cardinals were often pleased listeners. They were memor- 
able years, and though slightly Romanised by her environment, 
her letters are freshly English as ever in their straightforward- 
ness. Nor when to Anglican eyes there may seem some 
puerility or superstition in the anecdotes she repeats, should we 
forget how limited are our means of judging from so different 
a standpoint. Her chief work was done at Roehampton 
Convent during the twelve last years of her life, in fitting well- 
born English girls for English life at its purest and best. 
“To the last,” writes her cousin, “ A. G.,” who supplies charming 
pages to the appendix, “her bright, eager face was sunshine 
personified—never could she resist a joke. This was partly 
from a real bubbling-over of fun, but very often also because, 
having a true British horror of displays of feeling, she would 
try, by funny speeches and ways, to cover over anything of 
sentiment or emotion.” Doubly impressive, then, are the con- 
cluding words of “ A. G.,”—“ Beyond any one I have ever known 
she had the capacity for ardent love, and she gave it without 
stint to those dear to her. I think it was this wondrous gift of 
love which made her the alchemist she was, turning everything 
that came to her into gold in one shape or another.” 

In 1884, after the protracted suffering of a long decline, she 
“underwent the ceremony of death.” Her last words express 
the burning secret of her life. ‘Is this the agony P” she asked ; 
“agony for God! What joy! Isn’t it joy?” With the Holy 
Name on her lips, her soul took its passionate flight to him 
whom she best loved. She knew how,as St. Augustine says, to 
“take souls by storm, and say to them, ‘ Let us love God,’ ” as 
many a pupil of hers can testify. In this simple record of her 
is some like power of persuasion. We lay it down with a wish 
that we had known this new Beatrice bella e ridente in whom 
we, though not yet in Dante’s Paradise, see at least reflections 
of the vero sfavillar del santo spiro, that pure white light which 
in her was so little mixed with physical sensibility, or tinged by 
those mystic ardours which sometimes drug the soul. 


M. C. B. 





SARAH DE BERENGER.* 
Ir is to be feared that great novels cannot be written, as some 
great ships are built, on the compartment principle. But for 
this unfortunate circumstance, we should have said that not 
only is Miss Ingelow’s new story very remarkable and in- 
teresting, but positively great. It suffers not from poverty of 
incident or character, but from an embarrassment of riches in 
both. Sarah de Berenger is, in reality, two (if not three) good 
novels rolled, not quite artistically, into one. We have, in the 
first instance, the story of Hannah Dill, and her children, and 
her husband, the cobbler, drunkard, bigamist, murderer, and 
temperance lecturer. In the next place, we have the daily 
life of the great brewer-house of the De Berengers, with 
Sir Samuel, the head and grandfather; and Sarah, the wise 
—rather too wise—aunt; and Felix, the clerical nephew; 
and Amias, the scapegrace, whose chief offence, however, 
consists in rebelling against beer and all its works. We 
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might even say that there is a third novel in § 
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de Berenger, dealing with philanthropy (tempered with 
buffoonery) in high life, and in which there figure certaj 
personages who go about under such nicknames ag « cat 
Bob” and “ Peep.” But this is so clumsily put together that 
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the less said of it the better. There is no doubt a literary sub 
way between the De Berenger department of Miss Tngelow’s 
new novel and the Dill department; and in the end, marri . 
mixes the two families up hopelessly. But Miss Ingelow would 
have succeeded ever so much better had she given us the Dills 
without the De Berengers, or the De Berengers Without the 
Dills. 

Regarded as the history of Hannah Dill, her husband, and 
her children, Sarah de Berenger must be allowed to be ag truly 
original a novel as has appeared for a long time. Ag a study 
of certain developments of humble life streaked with misery 
and religion—if the word “ religiosity” could be used in this 
case without offence, we should prefer to say “ religiosity ”jt 
is very powerful, though it can hardly be said to be attractive 
Hannah Dill, the wife of a drunken cobbler, who is in prison 
for robbery, and who to her knowledge has been grossly unfaithfy| 
to herself, falls heir-to some property. She is seized thereupon 
with a powerful, almost a frantic, desire to save herself, and 
still more her children, from the clatches of her husband when 
he comes out of prison. She changes her name to “ Snaith,” 
and coming accidentally across the name “De Berenger,” 
gives the children that name. For virtually the whole 
of the story, therefore, poor Hannah Dill is seen with fear 
and trembling sustaining the réle of Mrs. Snaith, nurse to 
Amabel and Delia de Berenger, and entrusted with the dis- 
pensation of a sum of money for their support. Her simple 
cunning gets her into difficulties. The real De Berengers turn 
up, and insist on identifying Amabel and Delia as the children 
of John de Berenger, one of their family. Partly because she is 
unable to baffle the inquiries put to her—she is too veracious, and 
even too stupid, to concoct plausible falsehoods—she allows the 
children to drift into the De Berenger life, and she dies in the 
end comparatively contented, if not happy, through seeing them 
finally absorbed in that life. But the moment that she has so 
long dreaded comes. She stumbles upon and is identified by her 
husband, Uzziah Dill, now out of prison, a temperance lecturer, 
and a “reformed character.” Not unnaturally, she distrusts 
him and his aggressive humility, and his heart-on-the-sleeve 
piety. She is afraid that he is a hypocrite, as the chaplain in 
his prison was afraid before her. But she is mistaken; poor 
Uzziah—sin-stained, weak, querulous—is sincere. She is 
made aware of this by a long prayer for Divine guidance 
which, in a paroxysm of misery, he utters one night, when they 
are discussing the question whether they ought to live together 
or not :— 

‘“‘The moon came out—she was near her southing—and as she 

went down, Hannah Dill saw her husband’s face, and knew that it 

was changed. A soft waft of summer air came about her now and 

again, dropping as if from the stars; her husband’s voice came upon 

it and died as it fell, and that was changed; no such tones in it had 

reached herearsof old...... She saw her husband rise, and a thrill 

of joy ran through her veins, when she observed that he did not mean 

to approach her. She made out in the dimness that comes just before 

dawn, that he went slowly to a little rise where the heather was thickest, 

and that he laid himself down in it. She knew that he was a heavy 

sleeper, and that in a few minutes he would be asleep. Was she not 

alone? Could she not now steal away from him? No. Before the 

thought was fully formed she knew that she could not. The sleeping 

man’s prayer had power over her; it seemed to wake yet while he slept. 

And now that she could feel herself retired from all human eyes, she 

also arose, and kneeled down and spread out her hands, as if she 
would lay her case before the Lord. Not a word to say, not one 
word ; but a thought in her mind like this: ‘It is not because I can- 
not make my statement clear, that God does not see and pity my case ; 
let my God look upon me and decide, for whatever it is to be, I consent.’ 
A long time silent thus, even till the grass turned green abont her, and 
the birds began to wake—even till the first streak of gold was lying 
along the brink of the hill, and till the utter peacefulness of the new 
dawn seemed to make her aware that in her own mind also was 
dawning a resignation that was almost like peace. If all joy was 
gone, and all comfort given up, at least they had been stolen away 
gently, and, as it were, almost with her own consent. ‘ Thou knowest 
that I cannot bear it,’ she said quietly ; ‘oh, bear it for me; take my 
burden on Thyself !’ and almost as ske spoke, she felt aware that she 
had been helped—that all should be right and was right. Then she, 
too, rose from her knees, and heard the lame man approaching. She 
sat down on the bank, and he sat beside her.” 

Hannah—having, woman-like, made certain that there is now 
no rival near her throne—decides to rejoin her husband ; a child 
is the result of the reunion. But fresh blows descend upon the 





* Sarah de Berenger, By Jean Ingelow, London: Sampson Low and Co. 1886, 


Dills. Poor Uzziah relapses—though for only a time—into 
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ee 
drunkenness. He confesses to having committed a murder. This 
murder finds him out and hunts him down; he dies in prison. 
Hannah does not long survive him; her death is gladdened 
with the assurance that her self-effacement has not been in vain. 

Hannah Dill’s self-effucement stands out of this story so 
pre-eminently as the one thing in it, that one almost wearies of 
the company and long discussions of the brewing and the anti- 
prewing De Berengers. Yet the essentially sellish and worldly 
Sir Samuel is well drawn, and so is his clerical nephew, the 
Rev. Felix, in spite of his being rather too much given to preach- 
ing when out of the pulpit. One gets tired of Amias, however, 
with his weakness for flying off at moral tangents. As for 
Aunt Sarah—it would be difficult to say to whom in the story 
she is not aunt, and still more difficult to say why she gives 
the book its name—she makes one good, almost Mrs. Poyserish, 
remark. Her nephew, the clergyman, has been maundering 
about “ the will of Providence :”’— 

“*Providence,’ said Sarah, not irreverently, ‘must be allowed to 
do as it pleases. But I do not and cannot see how you will find out 
what that pleasure is till it is made manifest. I cannot see what 
right you have to run on in your own thoughts, and be so sure what 
Providence is going to do, and so eager to help before the event. 
Yes! I call that patronising Providence.’ ” 


WORTH’S “HISTORY OF DEVONSHIRE.”* 
TERE is probably no county in England that offers such varied 
features of interest as Devonshire. Jts prominent share in 
English history, its distinguished worthies, its traditions and 
legends, its local associations, its numerous and well-detined 
family descents, its ancient landmarks, and its lovely sceuery, 
form a combination of attractions it would be difficult to match 
in this country or out of it. Its authenticated history stretches 
so far back into the misty past, that the frontier-line between 
fact and fiction sometimes becomes obscured. Palwologists have 
satisfied themselves of the presence in Devon of men of 
Paleolithic times; yet historians are not able to substantiate 
the landing of Brutus the Trojan on the “coast” of ‘Totnes. 
Mr. Worth is Devonian to the core; but his enthusiasm does 
not carry him beyond bounds. He has already written other 
books about Devonshire, and was recently selected by the 
Historical Manuscripts Commissioners to examine and report 
on the archives of Plymouth; so he is a recognised authority 
on all that concerns the county. We do not know if he is the 
representative of the family of Worth, of Worth ; but the latter 
is, he states, one of the three places in Devon which still remain 
the property and residence of families of the same name, the 
two other examples being Fulford of Fulford, and Kelly of 
Kelly. These three families have held their seats from the 
thirteenth century, Richard I.’s reign, and Henry IL.’s respec- 
tively. Indeed Great Fulford has been the seat of the Fulford 
family from time immemorial, and “ when the Conqueror came 
it was at home.” We do not see why Mr. Worth should exclude 
the Edgeumbes of Edgcumbe, for he himself refers to the seat 
as the original home of that family, and says it has continued 
in the possession of the elder branch from the reign of Edward 
ILL, the younger branch having been ennobled as Earls of 
Mount Edgeumbe. No complete history of Devonshire has been 
published since the well-known work by the Brothers Lyson, 
about sixty years ago; so there was plenty of room for another 
county history. Voluminous materials that were unknown or 
inaccessible to them have been examined by the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commissioners, and the labours of the Record Office have 
thrown light on much that was before obscure; whilst the 
records of places like Exeter, Plymouth, Dartmouth, and Barn- 
staple have been overhauled and calendared. Mr. Worth has 
taken special pains to ascertain what is reliable of the early his- 
tory of Devonshire. Exeter was, of course, a Roman station of 
importance, but there are only three or four other places in the 
county that indicate the presence of Roman soldiers. West of 
Exeter, there are no proofs of Roman occupation worth men- 
tioning, though there are numerous traces of Roman intercourse ; 
and this is significant if it be borne in mind that Roman temples, 
villas, and potteries abound in the neighbouring county of 
Somerset. When the Romans left Britain, the inhabitants of 
Devon enjoyed a period of comparative quiet, for it was too 
distant to be affected by the raids of the Picts and Scots; and 
when the Saxons came, they had embraced Christianity, and 
established themselves rather by colonisation than conquest. 
Their establishment, however, which began peaceably, ended 
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with the sword, and the county was subdued and annexed 
between 728 and 800. Mr. Worth is satisfied that its constitu- 
tion is purely Saxon, from village to shire, for each of its hun- 
dreds has a Saxon name, and each of its ancient municipalities 
originated in a Saxon community. When William the Con- 
queror appeared before the walls of Exeter, the city yielded only 
on such terms as fairly secured its ancient liberties, and it still 
remained one of the four chief cities of the realm, holding equal 
rauk with London, York, and Winchester. His reception on 
that occasion testified to that spirit of independence which in 
later times Cecil termed “ obstinacy,” and which has always 
been a marked trait in the national character. Each race 
dominant in England has made Exeter a stronghold—Celt, 
Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman—whilst hardly a great party 
in the State but has ruled there in turn. Forty Royal Charters 
have been conferred upon the ancient city, and it has frequently 
entertained its Sovereign,—Edward LV. gave it a sword of State, 
Henry VII. acap of maintenance, Henry VILL. made it a county, 
Ndward VI. gave it a manor, aud Elizabeth conferred that proud 
motto, Semper jfidelis, which, Mr. Worth remarks, has been 
chietly verified by a staunch adherence to the ruling power. 
Numerous are the links which connect Exeter with the vital 
national history; but the visit of William of Orange in Novem- 
ber, 1688, when the fate of James II. was sealed, was the last. 
Topsham was once an important place, and the chief seat of 
Exeter commerce; whilst its seamen so developed the fishing 
trade with Newfoundland, that during William ILI.’s reign it 
had more trade with that country than any other port in the 
Kingdom except London. Among the ancient mansions of the 
county, Powderham holds the first place. Nearly six centuries 
have passed since the Courtenays seated themselves by the Exe, 
at Powderham, and there, through many vicissitudes, they have 
continued, the present Earl of Levon being the eighteenth 
Courtenay, Lord of Powderham. 

East Devon has all the marks of a populous and troubled 
borderland of vast antiquity. Taking Honiton as a centre, Mr. 
Worth is satisfied that there are, without counting minor 
earthworks, certainly a dozen castles, all of them entrench- 
ments without masonry; whilst within a radius of six miles 
from Sidmouth, there are yet existing ninety-three tumuli, 
many of them of notable size and considerable antiquarian 
interest. Moreover, the unnatural boundary-line between 
Devon and Dorset gives evidence of hard and continual fight- 
ing. ‘There are also numerous indications that East Devon was 
the first district of the county which the Saxons occupied in 
force. Axminster claims attention as one of a group of minsters 
the like of which is not to be found elsewhere; whilst two miles 
off is Ashe, the birthplace of the great Duke of Marlborough. 
Axminster has also given its name to the carpet, first manufac- 
tured there in 1755 by Thomas Whitty, who later on produced 
some of the finest carpets ever made in England. His family 
carried on the business until 1835, when the looms were 
removed to Wilton. Further south, we approach Torquay, the 
“queen of watering-places,” which two hundred years ago 
consisted of a little quay and a few fishermen’s huts. At the 
beginning of this century, accommodation was required for the 
families of the officers of the fleet anchoring in Torbay, and a 
rapid growth set in, until it is now the most picturesque town on 
the South Coast. Though almost the youngest town in Devon, 
it is far and away the oldest settlement, and no other has 
more distinguished claims to antiquity, for here is Kent’s 
Cavern, “the exploration of which,’ Mr. Worth telis us, “ has 
carried back the history of man in this country not merely to 
Palwolithic days, but to inter-glacial, perchance to pre-glacial 
times; while across the bay, at Brixham, is the Windmill Hill 
Cave the exploration of which finally settled, with scientific 
investigators, the contemporaneity of man and the extinct 
mammalia, and the high antiquity of the human race. Dis- 
coveries of flint and bone weapons and implements, pointing in 
the same direction, have also been made iu the submerged forest 
beds of Torbay.” ‘The neighbourhood also affords two of the 
rare instances of the proven existence of a church before the 
Conquest, viz., St. Mary Church and Torre Abbey. 

A few miles further along the coast lies Brixham, the chief 
tishing-town in Devon, but perhaps better known as the landing- 
place of William of Orange on his way to the English throne. 
And next we come to the quaint old town of Dartmouth. Eight 
hundred years ago the importance of its magnificent land-locked 
deep-water harbour was fully recognised, for it was the rendez- 
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thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it rivalled the Cinque Ports 
in fame and importance. During the siege of Calais, it ranked 
as the third port in the Kingdom, furnishing 31 ships 
and 757 men, as against I’owey, with 47 and 770, and 
Yarmouth, with 43 and 1,905. Mr. Worth contends that 
Dartmouth must have had a charter of some kind before 
the reign of Henry IIL. because the oldest extant seal of 
the borough (femp. Edward I.) represents a king in a ship, with 
John’s badges of the crescent and star, thereby indicating some 
connection with that monarch. But we think the connection 
may be still earlier, since the crescent and star appear on the 
Great Seal of Richard I. while they do not on that of 
John (though they do on some of the coins of his reign), and 
Bontell, in his Heraldry, gives them as the badges of both 
Sovereigns. To the ordinary visitor, St. Saviour’s Church offers 
several interesting details in its fine oak screen, its coloured 
stone pulpit, and the quaint iron devices on the west door. 
Ten miles from its mouth stands Totnes, the first link in the 
legendary history of England. According to early Welsh and 
Breton tradition, Brutus, the Trojan hero, landed here, and the 
stone on which he stepped may still be seen in the main street 
of the town. Mr. Worth considers it likely enough that he and 
his landing are not absolute fable, but the traditional record of 
the earliest invasion of the land by a historic people; but 
whether the landing was near the site of the present town of 
Totnes, or whether it was on the coast of Totnes (that being the 
ancient name for the South-Western promontory of England), 
cannot be determined with any certainty. 

In writing a county history of the kind required for this 
series, Mr. Worth has had to prepare an authentic as well as a 
readable book, and his chief labour has been in the selection of 
materials. He has, in his own words, treated the places of 
chief historical interest in their respective localities as centres, 
and grouped around them their more immediate territorial 
associations. Except that the general points of county history 
are treated under the heads of Exeter and Plymouth, other 
places are dealt with as they come, East, North, West, and 
South, ending with the great central waste of Dartmoor. 
A book like this is necessarily disconnected, and cannot be any- 
thing but a succession of chapters on localities which have 
nothing in common but geographical kinship; but we think Mr. 
Worth has done his work as well as such work could be done. 
Many of his readers will be inhabitants of the county, and the 
strong light of local criticism will be brought to bear on particular 
districts. Some, no doubt, will fancy that insufficient space has 
been allotted to their ancestors and their doughty deeds, and 
others will condemn that modern spirit of research which tends 
to upset cherished family traditions. Such criticisms may yield 
fresh revelations; but Mr. Worth could gauge their value only 
when the personal element had been removed. In a book, how- 
ever, that is intended for general reading, both family traditions 
and local associations must be absorbed, like the ingredients of 
a Devonshire junket, so as to produce a compound pleasing to 
the community, and in this Mr. Worth has succeeded. He has 
shown Devonshire’s right to take a foremost place among the 
counties of England, and his book will certainly reverse the 
verdict of Queen Elizabeth’s Minister, who, after a visit to the 
county, said:—‘‘ Fouler ways, desperate weather, nor more 
obstinate people did I never meet with!’ He must have 
been in a vicious frame of mind when he uttered those words, 
for none knew better than he how valuable to his country the 
obstinacy of the great sea-captains of the century had proved, 
whilst the proverbial fickleness of the English climate is not 
worse in Devonshire than in other parts of England. Nor has 
the county degenerated in the production of worthy men since 
Prince wrote his famous work, The Worthies of Devon; so that if 
Mr. Worth should ever think of compiling a sequel to that book, 
he will have no difficulty in finding a succession of distinguished 
representative men for this century. 


QUINET’S “LETTRES D’EXIL.’* 
Tue publication of Quinet’s Lettres d’ Evil is now complete, the 
fourth and last volume containing even nearly two hundred 
pages written after his return from exile; and the time has come 
when this correspondence may be appreciated as a whole. Nor 
can one regret the extended scale on which Quinet’s letters have 
been published, in this and other works (Lettres & sa More; Le 
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Nothing else could have given such irrefragable evidence of th 
purity of his aims and of his life, the depth of his affections 
and at the same time of the lofty plane, so to speak, on which 
he both felt and thought. And yet, many-sided as was Quinet? 
mind, and widely as his sympathies might range, it is taeda 
that a process of selection will now be required to give his corre 
spondence its true place in the world’s literature. None but 
those interested beforehand in the man and in the par. 
ticular works spoken of will care to read letter after 
letter on the subject of each such work, whether accom. 
panying presentation copies, or conveying thanks for literary 
notices. But a selection might be made, amounting jn 
all to two or three volumes, which ere long would not 
only be recognised as being of permanent value, but would 
be reckoned among the world’s jewels. Already, it may be 
observed, the Lettres @ sa Mere —which would largely contribute 
towards such a selection—is becoming a class-book in this 
country. In its uncompressed state, however, the correspondence 
is invaluable from the historical point of view. For there ig 
scarcely a distinguished man on the Liberal side—using the word 
in its very widest sense—in the contemporary Latin world, 
who is not found among Quinet’s correspondents. Besides 
Michelet, his most intimate friend, we find letters addressed to 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine, George Sand, Carnot, St. René 
Taillandier, Jules Simon, Jules Janin, Eugéne Sue, Prévost 
Paradol, Duvergier de Hauranne and his son Ernest, Charras, 
Barbés, Emile Souvestre, Emile Montégut, Emile Burnonf, 
Henri Martin, Jules Favre, Hugéne Pelletan, D’Haussonville, De 
Pressensé, Gabriel Monod, Ernest Picard, Emile Ollivier, Emile 
de Girardin, Pierre Leroux, Gambetta, Agénor de Gasparin, 
Charles de Rémusat, Paul Bert, General Trochu, Clément 
Thomas, Lockroy, Louis Viardot, Brisson, De Laprade, Albert 
Réville, among his own countrymen; to the Belgian De 
Laveleye; to Mazzini, Garibaldi, Ricasoli, De Gubernatis, 
Cernuschi, Alberto Mario, among Italians; to Castelar and one 
or two other Spaniards; to Alph. de Candolle, Ad. Pictet, Ernest 
Naville, Mare Monnier, Gaussen, Merle @’Aubigné, among other 
Swiss. Outside the Latin world, indeed, though we may find 
several English correspondents (including Mrs. Josephine 
Butler), and several Germans and Greeks, the only two names 
of real mark are those of Mickiewicz, the Pole, and Hertzen, 
the Russian. The mere enumeration of such names is enough 
to indicate the five different aspects of Quinet’s genius. Litera- 
ture, politics, philosophy, religion, and latterly physical science, 
all these claim their share—their full, large, liberal share—in 
him. Since Goethe, the Continent has seen no such many-sided 
man; and in Goethe we wholly miss that keen living interest in 
politics which made Quinet for many years a noble exile from 
his country. The one might be a demi-god, but failing on this 
point, he was also only a demi-man ; the other will probably be 
recognised by after-ages as the completest man of Continental 
Europe in the nineteenth century. 

Beginning in December, 1851, these “letters of exile” (with 
the exception of those of a three months’ trip to Germany and 
Switzerland from June to September, 1857), were for the first 
seven years written from Belgium; after May, 1858, until Quinet’s 
return to Paris in September, 1870, generally from Switzer- 
land, and for the most part from Veytaux, in the Canton de 
Vaud. His twelve years’ stay in Switzerland appears only to 
have been broken, and that in the early part of it, by two visits 
to Savoy (of course before its annexation to France). Through- 
out the whole time of his exile, his literary activity never 
ceased. To the Belgian period belong the third volume of his 
Révolutions d’Italie, a drama in verse entitled Les Esclaves ow 
Spartacus, the Fondation de la République des Provinces Unies, 
with the reprint of the works of Marnix de Saint Aldegonde, the 
Histoire de Mes Idées, and Souvenirs d’Enfance. But it was an 
immense relief to him to pass from Belgium into Switzerland. 
Poor little Belgium was so cowed with fear of the French 
Empire, that the life there of the refugees was a most irksome 
one. The first letter from Bale (June 26th, 1857), written to 
Michelet’s son-in-law, M. Dumesnil, is an outburst of relief :— 
“Yes, my dear friend, here am I for some time out of my damp 
Brussels dungeon. I cannot tell you what I experienced, when I 
found myself in mid-Rhine, out of reach of the various kinds of 
police which for six years have followed me like a shadow. I could 
not believe my eyes. I seemed to begin again to live. I perceived 
that I needed to be put again in contact with Nature; I breathed in 
life, amidst free air, by every pore.” 
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And he speaks to the same correspondent three months later 
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(September 30th, 1857), of his return to Belgium as a return 
«into slavery.” In Germany, too, he was “morally stifled.” 
Something of the same feeling is to be experienced even 
now by the traveller who looks beyond mere natural objects. 
Belgium is still weighed down by the sense of her own 
defencelessness ; Germany is still “ morally stifling ;” the air of 
Switzerland is still—except, perhaps, for Salvationists—the 
preath of freedom. But it is almost incredible to read that, 
while in Belgium, for seven years a man like Quinet had to 

resent himself on fixed days before the police like a criminal, 
and that when for health’s sake he and his wife went to the 
seaside, almost on their arrival they were publicly expelled by 
gendarmes ! 

The mere list of Quinet’s Swiss correspondents shows how 
differently from Belgium Switzerland received him, And 
perhaps, on the whole, the tone of his letters from Switzerland 
js higher and, in spite of the sorrows of exile, serener than that 
of his correspondence at any other period. And though his 
pen was perhaps less prolitic than in Belgium, yet there is 
perceptible in the works of the Swiss period a ripeness of thought, 
a solemn depth of feeling, which exceed anything shown by him 
tillthen. ‘To the Swiss period belong the completion and pub- 
lication of Merlin UEnchanteur, one of his masterpieces in 
imaginative literature, and of the Campagne de 1815 (a portion 
of which had previously appeared), the first work, with that of 
Colonel Charras, which showed the French that, even as a 
military genius, the First Napoleon was not infallible; his 
work on the French Revolution, the greatest he ever wrote, 
with the Critique de la Itevolution, at first published separately, 
afterwards prefixed to it; the remarkable cosmogonic work, 
Ia Création; various articles and pamphlets (including Le 
Riveil dun Grand Peuple), eventually collected to form Le Livre 
del’Evilé. After his return to France, although his pen con- 
tinued incessantly active, he never quite reached the same 
height. His political manifestoes during the siege of Paris form 
the volume Le Siege de Paris et la Défense Nationale, followed 
by La République, Conditions de la Régénération de la France, 
and by his last important philosophical work, LZ’ Esprit Nouveau. 
Death finally overtook him in the midst of the composition of 
his Vie et Mort du Génie Grec. The mere choice of such a subject 
at seventy-two shows the undying freshness of Quinet’s mind. 


The great charm of Quinet’s letters is their sincerity. He 
never writes for the sake of writing, like a Sévigné or a Pope. 
Hence, notwithstanding his mastery of style, it is never the 
style that we think of first in reading them, but the man. At 
times we may be disposed to think him somewhat exuberantly 
appreciative of praise bestowed on his own works, or over- 
landatory of those sent to him by others. But even these are 
kindly traits in a writer of such eminence. Sensitiveness to 
praise went, of course, hand-in-hand with sensitiveness to 
blame, and especially to misunderstanding. But his pain on 
such occasions was singularly free from bitterness. When Emile 
Montégut, reviewing his Merlin in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and over-refining, as he is apt to do, mistook the whole purpose 
of the book, and read into it the history of France, “ Oh, the 
barbarians !"’ Quinet is found exclaiming; “ how they have dis- 
figured my dear Merlin in the Ievue des Dews Mondes! How could 
Irecognise him!” Yet he seized the first opportunity, when 
Montégut had written an appreciative article on Michelet, to 
thank him warmly, “as if for himself,” adding the following 
touching words :— 


“Forgive me for not having written to you about Merlin. Sooth 
to say, | was in a difficulty. I am in that matter too evidently judge 
and litigant at once to be able to judge well. Nor is it a question of 
what I might have wished, but of what you thought. You told it 
with sincerity, and could I ask aught else? I delude myself with 
the belief that, could I have seen you and talked with you, some 
things might alittle have changed their aspect to your eyes ; but this, 
too, is perhaps a delusion, and I am not fond of such. I did not 
choose to afflict you with my affliction, for this it really was. It is 
past, and is it not a great folly to ask that others should see with the 
same eyes as ourselves the creations of our imagination? What can 
be less just, less reasonable ?” 

It may be observed that although the correspondence is 
entitled Lettres ? Hxil & Michelet et & divers Amis, it is only in 
the early years that Michelet’s name occurs with real frequency 
in the headings. Thus, in the first volume, 57 letters out 
of 203 are addressed to him, or more than one-quarter of 
the whole; in the second, 21 out of 266, or not one in ten; 
In the third, 8 out of 320, or one in forty; in the fourth, up 
to Michelet’s death, 7 out of 384, or not one in fifty. A 
cloud, indeed, Madame Quinet observes, passed once over their 









friendship. Michelet seems to have thought his own work on the 
French Revolution insufficiently noticed in that of Quinet on 
the same subject. A beautiful letter from the latter set things 
to rights between the two friends. It would well deserve to be 
quoted entire; but part of the conclusion, at least, must be 
given :— 

“Tt may be that there are people in this world who seek to 
separate us. Do not let us give them this pleasure. Do not let us 
make a mountain of the smallest cloud. ..... Kvery day some one 
leaves us. Let us therefore keep to each other. Our friendship is 
our honour. We owe it to this wretched age that we should give it 
the example of snch a friendship, whole until the end...... At 
this moment there is a gleam of revival and awakening in France. It 
is, then, a moment for drawing together, not for holding afar. As 
for me, | am determined more than ever to be to you what I have 
always been. Nothing shall separate me from you, do you hear? I 
should believe that I was separating from a good portion of myself. 











I am your oldest friend, and I am bold to say, your firmest. Do not 
leave me. But, indeed, whatever may happen, whatever you may 
do, you will always find me, the moment you choose to do so. 
Nothing shall discourage me; I will never change for you, I promise 
this to myself.” 

In their lifetime, “ Michelet and Quinet” were the terms in 
which the two friends were usually spoken of. Posterity will 
assuredly intervert the order of the names. With all his 
brilliant gifts, Michelet is little likely to remain among the 
immortals of literature. A thousand years hence, he will 
probably be best remembered as Edgar Quinet’s friend. 

One serious omission of a formal nature has to be pointed 
out,—the absence of an index, making reference to any particular 
letter out of the 469 which make up the four volumes, a matter 
of extreme difficulty and irksomeness. 


DR. PFLEIDERER’S “PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION,’* 
Axout two years ago, Pfleiderer published the second edition of 
The Philosophy of Teligion. It was revised throughout and 
greatly enlarged. The first volume contained a “ History of the 
Philosophy of Religion,’ and the second one set forth, in a 
“genetic” and speculative manner, the philosophy of religion 
as conceived by Pileiderer. A part of the first volume now 
appears in English, in the accurate and competent translation of 
Mr. Stewart and Mr. Menzies. In the volume before us, 
the history is continued to Schleiermacher. We have first 
“The Critical Philosophy of Religion,” consisting of Spinoza, 
Leibniz, Wolff, English Deism, Lessing, and Kant; second, 
“The Intuitive Philosophy of Religion,” under which class he 
enumerates Hamann, Herder, Jacobi, Goethe, Novalis, and 
Romanticism. The third section, “The Speculative Philosophy 
of Religion,” consists of Fichte, Schleiermacher, Schelling, 
Baadar, Krause, and Hegel. As we have said, the first volume 
of the translation ends with Schleiermacher; but we may add 
that Pfleiderer goes on to treat of present tendencies in relation 
to the philosophy of religion, and these are set forth under 
the names of Positivism, Neo-Kantianism, Herbartism, 
Schopenhauer, and Neo-Hegelianism. There is an intro- 
ductory chapter descriptive of mysticism, and the anti-scholastic 
philosophy of the Renaissance ; and a concluding notice of the 
workers in this field, and the state of opinion in the various 
countries of Europe. 

We have given the contents of the first volume of the original, 
because it contains all that Pfleiderer has said on the history of 
the philosophy of religion. The first volume of the translation 
breaks off at an awkward place, and it is well that our 
readers should know the extent and limits of the history 
of this theme as it is set forth by Pfleiderer. We do not 
at present mean to discuss Pfleiderer’s view of the 
philosophy of religion. We shall reserve any criticism of 
the work as a whole until it is in the hands of English 
readers. We shall at present only say that it is a great work 
a work which ought to be in the hands of every student of 
religion and philosophy. We say this all the more earnestly 
because of the treatment which this great theme has received at 
the hands of English thinkers. The perusal of this work has 
impressed us with the conviction that the empirical and anthro- 
pological theories of the origin and nature of religion are utterly 
inadequate, speculatively false, and historically untrue. Whether 
we agree with Pfleiderer or disagree, we shall at least confess 
that his is an adequate treatment of a great and noble subject. 
He has given time, and thought, and strength to its discussion, 





* The Philosophy of Religion, on the Basis cf its History. By Dr. Otto Pfleiderer. 
Vol. I. ‘* History of the Philosophy of Religion, from Spinoza to Schleiermacher.” 
Translated by Alexander Stewart, M.A., and Alan Menzies, B.D. London: 
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and his book must be taken into account by every student of 
the subject. 

Limiting ourselves to that part of his work now before us, we 
cannot regard his treatment of the history as satisfactory or 
adequate. The main reasons for his procedure are set forth in 
the following paragraph :— 


“Tf we understand Philosophy of Religion in the narrower, and, 
strictly speaking, the only proper sense, according to which it is the 
systematic scientific investigation and comprehension of the totality of 
phenomena which in the life of man compose religion, it must be re- 
garded as the most recent of all the departments of Philosophy, as, in 
this sense, it is quite modern, scarcely more than two hundred years old. 
And this is intelligible enough. For to the scientific comprehension 
of religion as a whole, two conditions are obviously indispensable. In 
the first place, Religion must be presented in experience as a fact by 
itself, clearly distinguished from the other phases of social, and 
especially of civil, life. Secondly, there must be a real Philosophy,— 
one, that is, in which investigation is independent of external 
authorities, rests on its own basis, and is scientific, and in which 
knowledge is logically consistent. The former of these two condi- 
tions was wanting throughout antiquity; hence the Greek philo- 
sophers, who, indeed, frequently speculated regarding the Divine 
nature and the gods, never made religion, as a whole, as a special 
department of the life both of the individual and of society, the subject 
of their systematic inquiry. With Christianity, religion for the first 
time appeared as an independent fact, clearly distinguished alike from 
politics, art, and science; and thereupon, accordingly, a thorough- 
going philosophical comprehension of it, became for the first time pos- 
sible. But to realise this possibility, the second essential requirement, 
the independence of science, was, in the early and medieval periods of 
Christianity, still lacking. The Fathers and the Schoolmen did 
indeed make an abundant use of the ideas of Greek philosophy ; 
neither was there wanting to them a speculation of their own of a 
specifically Christian character: and their skill in the use of the 
formal dialectic was developed to marvellous perfection: but with 
a)] that, their thinking was never an independent scientific investiga- 
tion, but was throughout, though in different degrees, dominated 
by presuppositions furnished in the faith of the Church, whether 
in the form of a still somewhat undefined general conscious- 
ness, or of a dogma fixed by ecclesiastical authority. As long, 
accordingly, as any distinction is made between Dogmatic Theology, 
and the Philosophy of Religion (and that these ought to be more 
clearly distinguished than is usually the case, is my firm persuasion, 
necessarily resulting, as I think, from the conception, origin, and aim 
of Philosophy on the one hand, Theology and Dogmatics on the 
other), 80 long we cannot recognise any Philosophy of Religion in 
the strict sense either in Patristic or Scholastic times.’ 


Waiving any criticism of the identification of “ the scientific 
investigation of the phenomena of religion” with the philo- 
sophy of religion, we have to observe that the reason given 
for the exclusion of Greek philosophy from the “ History of 
the Philosophy of Religion” would equally exclude all or most 
of the writers whose names occur in this book. Which of them 


has made “religion, as a whole, as a special department of 


the life both of the individual and of society, the subject 
of their systematic inquiry?” Can wetruly say this of Spinoza 
or Leibniz, or of any of the others? Why should we exclude 
Aristotle, Plato, the Stoics and Epicureans, and admit the 
English Deists and the German Romanticists? It cannot be 
affirmed that the latter made any scientific investigation of the 
life of religion as a whole. Investigation into the nature and 
power of religion, its sources and its influence, and inquiry into 
the various facts and phenomena of it, did not begin with 
Spinoza, nor had the impulse given by him the significance 
given to it by Pfleiderer. We have no wish to detract 
from the great historic influence of Spinoza; but why should 
we assign to him a position historically untenable? Why 
should we in this connection refuse to recognise his in- 
debtedness to Descartes, and to Jewish influences of a dog- 
matic kind? Why not refer to Maimonides, to whom Spinoza 
was so deeply indebted? As for the reason why dogmatic theo- 
logy is put out of court, we submit that if Augustine or Aquinas 
are to be ignored because of presuppositions, then Spinoza is 
also to be ignored. For these thinkers and Spinoza havea great 
deal in common in their mode of treating their subjects: 
Theologians ought not to be summarily cast aside as if they had 
nothing relevant to say on the great theme of religion. If they 
are dogmatic, if they have presuppositions, it is surely possible 
to abstract from these, and to weigh with some accuracy 
the worth of any contributions they have made to the 
subject of the philosophy of religion. Of what worth would a 
history of philosophy be which should proceed on the same 
principle? We submit that the limits set by Pfliderer to his 
History are arbitrary. 


Within the limits, also, his treatment of his subject appears 
to us unsatisfactory. His divisions, critical, intuitive, specula- 
tive, are neither logical nor exhaustive. Why should Schleier- 
macher be reckoned as speculative, and Goethe as intuitive ? 


. as 
We can find no sufficient reason, when we remember that Goethe 


described himself as a Spinozist, and that Schleiermacher based 
religion on feeling. The gravest defect in the History lies in 
the fact that, with the exception of the English Deists, there 
is no reference to workers in this department of theology 
outside of Germany. Why is there no reference to French 
thinkers? nglish Deism had its influence in France, and 
gave rise to many speculations on the nature of religion which 
ought not to be ignored in any history of the question. There 
is here no mention of Voltaire, Diderot, or Rousseau. 

We have also to complain that such slight reference is made 
to English thought. No good reason can be given why space 
should be devoted to Toland, ‘Tindal, Chubb, and others of that 
sort, and no mention be made of Samuel Clarke, Wollaston, or 
Bishop Butler. In any history of the philosophy of religion, 
Butler ought to have a distinguished place. There is to yg 
nothing more strange than German ignorance of this great 
thinker. We can find no reference to him in German theology 
or philosophy. Herzog’s Real.-Encyclopidie, which can find 
space for such a name as Claudius Buchanan, makes no mention 
of Butler. Nor is there any mention by Pfleiderer of those 
writers who met the Deists on their own ground, and overcame 
them. 

While we take exception to the limits within which Pfleiderer 
confines his history, while we think there is a want of pro. 
portion in the space and treatment he gives to various writers, 
and while we are of opinion that the relation of the men to the 
movements of life and thought of their time is inadequately set 
forth, we still think that much in this volume is of great value, 
Particularly we would point to the accounts of Lessing, Kant, 
Fichte, and Schleiermacher as a real contribution to philo. 
sophical history. We trust that the other volumes will speedily 
follow, and that the translators will be able to maintain the high 
level set in this volume. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Horse and Man: their Mutual Dependence and Duties. By the 
Rev. J. G. Wood. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—Considering how 
long the horse has been man’s faithful companion and slave, how 
indispensable he is to civilisation, how essential to recreation and 
amusement, and how well worth our while it is to treat him rationally 
and kindly, it is surprising how little we understand him, and how ill 
we use him. Mr. Wood, the well-known author of ‘ Homes without 
Hands,” is the horse’s friend and champion, and he has written 4 
book to advocate a more sensible and humane treatment of the excel- 
lent animal that renders us such yeoman service. But though about 
horses, the book is in no respect horsey, or even technical. It deals 
almost altogether with three points,—blinkers, bearing-reins, and 
shoes, all of which, contends Mr. Wood, are not only useless, 
but pernicious. As for blinkers and bearing-reins, most people 
who know anything about horses will be disposed to ag 
with him; and bearing-reins, if not blinkers, are fast becomiiz 
obsolete. But shoes! The suggestion that iron foot-gear is 
not indispensable will seem to old-fashioned horse-keepers, and 
many young ones, the merest folly. Yet all would probably admit 
that shoes are a necessary evil. A horse is not naturally a short- 
lived animal; if his legs and feet did not fail him, he would be in his 
prime at fifteen, and useful at thirty. In countries where horses’ feet 
are let alone, their legs remain sound as long as their wind and eye- 
sight. In Venezuela, where men no more think of shoeing their 
horses than of “nicking” their tails or “ hogging ’’ their manes, the 
present writer has ridden horses over thirty years old as clean- 
limbed as on the day they were foaled. And these horses travel 
over all sorts of ground, rough and smooth, hard and soft; they are 
as nimble as cats, never fall, and, save as the result of accident, 
never go lame. Mr. Wood shows by diagrams and a detailed descrip- 
tion of the eauine hoof, that to nail on it heavy lumps of iron is not 
only cruel, but impairs its efficiency for work; and, reinforcing 
theory by practice, he gives instances of horses all over the country, 
hunters, hacks, and draught-horses, that have been unshod for years, 
and are all the better for it. But the change from ironclad hoofs to bare 
feet must be made judiciously. A hoof honeycombed with nail-holes, 
pared nearly to the quick by the farrier’s knife, and perhaps softened 
with standing in wet litter, is not in a condition to be hammered on 
the hard high-road. The best way of effecting the change is to have 
the horse shod on the Charlier system, and gradually reduce the shoes 
to nothingness, by which time the hoof will have become strong 
enough to stand the roughest roads, But stablemen and horse- 
keepers are a stubborn and conservative body, and learn sense 80 
slowly that we fear it will be long before they give heed to Mr. 
Wood’s teaching. Yet we cannot recommend his book too warmly; 
it should be in the hands of all who either care for horses or keep 
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gcnoot-Booxs.—Andocides de Mysteriis. By W. J. Hickie, M.A. 


(Macmillan.)—This volume is, or should be, a welcome addition to 
oar slender stock of good and easy Attic prose. A short speech—its 
Jength is about two-fifths of that of the “‘ De Corona”—and remark- 
able for its simplicity of style, it supplies the young student with as 
an introduction to Attic oratory as can be imagined. The matter, 

too, is interesting. It touches on one of the most curious episodes in 
Greek history, the mutilation of the Herme; and it contains some 
striking pictures,—the story of Diocleides, how he saw the actual 
rpertrators of the outrage by the light of the full moon, and the 
gone in the prison. But Mr. Hickie’s notes are not exactly what we 
should choose for practical purposes. What, for instance, is the 
tility of the following P—‘* Cf. Cobet, Var. Lect. p. 113-114. Nov. 
lect. p. 371-414. Pfluk ad Eur. Herc. F. 73. Kriiger Gr. Gr. § 47. 28. 
obs. 3, § 57, 8 obs.” It cannot be too much insisted upon that in a 
school edition everything referred to should be quoted. What are 
the chances that even the average teacher will have these books ? 
The next note gives two-thirds of a page @ propos of caauv to 
the usage of the prohibitive imperative, which does not occur 
jn the passage. This might pass; but the second half of the 
note, giving three passages where «} with the 2nd pers. aor. imp. 
jsused, is quite beside the mark, and can only confuse the young 
student. A little before, we have half a page upon the point whether 
mpds we OF mpos €ué should be read, a discussion quite above the heads 
of the readers for whom this volume is meant. Professor Jebb, 
who is competent as any man to deal with such points, has quite a 
different idea of what is wanted, and Mr. Hickie could not do better 
than compare the notes in “Attic Orators,” Vol. II., with his own. 
Xenophon: Selections from the Cyropedia, by Alfred Hands Cooke, 
M.A. (Macmillan), is intended for the use of boys who “ have just 
begun to make the acquaintance of the declensions and regular 
verbs.” It is furnished with a vocabulary which is conveniently 
arranged, according to sections. There is a convenient statement of 
the usages of prepositions, and notes.——Plutarch’s Lives of the 
Gracchi. By Herbert A. Holden, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press.) —-This is one of the thorough and excellent editions which 
Dr. Holden knows so well how to execute. The introduction 
gives some account of Plutarch as a biographer, with a special 
reference to these particular Lives, a notice of what we know from 
other sources Of the Gracchi, and a particularly valuable history, 
illustrated by a long quotation from Appian, of the Agrarian Laws. 
The notes are full—Dr. Holden’s notes are always examples of what 
notes should be for the readers for whom these books are intended— 
and there is a ‘‘ Complete Lexical Index,” which, without indalging a 
learner’s indolence, will materially lessen his labour. Every attentive 
teacher knows the lexicon difficulty. Inthe large lexicons, a boy loses 
his way ; and the small ones necessarily fail, sometimes at least, 
to give the usage required. A special index is particularly required 
when the author to be studied lies outside the familiar range of 
classical writing. ——-Livy, XXI.-XXIII. By M. T. Tatham, M.A. 
(The Clarendon Press.) —Mr. Tatham, in acknowledging his obliga- 
tion to Mr. Capes’s excellent book (‘‘ Livy, XXI.-XXII.’’), describes 
his own edition as intended for scholars less advanced. As far as we 
have examined his notes, we find them well adapted to this end. 
They are simple, sufficiently detailed, and give the things that are 
wanted. A map of Spain and Italy has been added. Plans of the 
great battles would have been a welcome and useful addition. 
P. Terentit Andria, Edited by C. E. Freeman and Rev. A. Sloman. 
(The Clarendon Press.)—Messrs. Freeman and Sloman are 
Assistant-Masters of Westminster School, and both have and 
employ a great advantage in that position. Terence has for 
many years been what we may call a dramatic reality at 
Westminster. A play actually put upon the stage must be very 
different from a play, however amply illustrated and carefully studied, 
in the closet, and of this the present editors are fully aware. Their 
stage directions are copious, and embody the best traditions of 
Westminster acting. This may be called the special raison d’étre of 
their volume, thongh it has other merits. It isacareful and scholarly 
edition, with an introduction, giving (1), a brief account of Roman 
Comedy and Terence; (2), the Plot of the Andria; (3), the Metres 
and Prosody of the Andria; (4), the MSS. of Terence, &c. 
Selections from Martial. Edited by J. R. Morgan, M.A. (Riving- 
tons.) —Thera is some very pretty reading in Martial, as there is some 
that is not pretty at all; ‘‘Sunt mala plura,” as he candidly says of 
himself, though he did not use mala in the same sense. Mr. Morgan 
has chosen seventy-five epigrams, furnished them with notes which 
seem to give all that the young readers for whom the book is meant 
will want, and also adds three very seasonable excursus, on “ The 
Roman Day,” i.e, the employments or amusements in which a 
Roman gentleman spent his time, “ A Roman House,” and “ Roman 
Books.’’ He scarcely does justice, by the way, to the cheapness of 
books in Rome. “All the seventy-five epigrams in this little book 
might have been bought for three denarii or less.” Martial says that 
his “Xenia” (the thirteenth book) might be bought for four 
sesterces, or, if the purchaser thought that too much, for two, “and 

















the bookseller will still make a profit,” i.e., 274 lines for 7}d., or, in 
the cheaper edition, 3$d. The epigrams in Mr. Morgan’s book con- 
tain something less than seven hundred lines, and could have been 
sold for very little more than one denarius. Plutarch on the Delay 
of the Divine Justice. Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Andrew P. Peabody. (Little, Brown, and Co., Boston, U.S.A.)— 
This is one of the most interesting of the moralia of Platarch, treatises 
which scarcely meet with the attention that their value deserves. We 
may give aspecimen which may serve to show Mr. Peabody’s style :— 
‘When a man, eithor from inordinate desire of wealth, or from envy 
of those possessed of civil honour and power, or for sake of some 
sensual gratification, commits an unlawful and abominable deed, 
and after the thirst and madness of passion have subsided, sees 
in due time the vile and fearful traits of character which lead to crime 
established permanently within him, while he can discern in himself 
nothing usefal, or serviceable, or profitable, is it not probable that 
the thought often occurs to him that for vainglory, or for slavish and 
fruitless pleasure, he has set at naught the greatest and best things 
that are accounted right among men, and thus whelmed his life 
in shame and trouble? For as Simonides said in jest that he found 
the chest of money always fall, that of thanks empty, so the wicked, 
having aclear view of their own guilt, find themselves—after the 
indulgence which yields for the moment an empty pleasure —utterly 
devoid of hope, and always laden with griefs and fears, with cheerless 
memories, suspicions of what the future may bring, and distrast of 
the present.” Easy Pieces for Latin Prose, by A. C. Champneys, 
M.A., and G. W. Randall, M.A., Second Series (Rivingtons), is a sequel 
to a former work published by the same editors. It is graduated so 
as to lead boys on to the translation into Latin of passages selected 
from ordinary English books. A selection of passages, made, 
of course, on the principle that the subjects should be such 
as are common to modern and ancient life, is given in Part 
III.; and for these the editors have properly supplied abundant 
help. The passage of the student from turning English words to 
turning English sentences—if the distinction may be so expressed— 
will always be a difficult one; but careful text-books of this kind, 
the outcome of practical experience, may give considerable assistance. 
—wWe have received the Key to Mr. Bryan’s Latin Prose Exercises, 
based upon Cwrsar’s Gallic War (Macmillan and Co.) We wrote of the 
Exercises with the commendation which they seemed to deserve. Mr. 
Bryan’s prose is scarcely above criticism—whose prose is ?—but it will 
meet the requirements of teachers and learners satisfactorily.—— 
Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course, by A. M. Cook, M.A. (Macmillan and 
Co.), isan abridgment of “ Macmillan’s Latin Course, first year,” and 
reduces that useful book, which adopted, in a degree, the Prendergast 
system, within a more practicable compass. We have also received 
the thirteenth edition of The Student’s Latin Grammar, by William 
Smith, D.C.L., and Theophilus D. Hall, M.A. (John Murray). 
It is described as “thoroughly revised and partly rewritten,” 
both accidence and syntax having received careful attention. 
We have also to acknowledge a new edition of The Trial and Death of 
Socrates, being the Euthyphra, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo of Plato, 
translated into English by F. J. Church, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.) 
Of French class-books, we have received Racine’s Britannicus, 
with Introduction and Notes by Eugéne Pellissier (Macmillan and Co.) 
The introduction gives an interesting account of the great dramatist 
and his works, with some judicious criticism of his merits and defects. 
The notes, though perhaps a little slender in quantity, will be found 
useful, and, for students at all advanced, probably sufficient.—Hints 
on French Syntaxv, with Exercises, by F. Storr (William Rice), a 
“ second edition, revised.”-——In German, we have Macmillan’s Pro- 
gressive German Course, “a new edition, enlarged and thoroughly 
recast,” with A Teacher's Companion, by G. Eugéne Fasnacht (Mac- 
millan and Co.) ; Schiller: Selections from Lyrical Poems, edited by 
K. J. Turner, M.A., and KE. D. A. Morshead, M.A. (same publishers) ; 
and Freytag’s Aus dem Staat Friedrichs des Grossen, by Herman 
Hager, Ph.D. (Rivingtons).——-We have also to mention:—A Con- 
densed Russian Grammar. By EF. Freeth, B.A. (Triibner and Co.) 
Lessons in Elementary Dynamics. Arranged by H. G. Madan, M.A. 
(W. and R. Chambers.) ——Easy German Stories. By B. Townsan, 
B.A. (Rivingtons.) Elements of Plane Geometry, Part Il. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.), “‘ Prepared by the Committee of the Associa. 
tion for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching.””——The Object 
and Use of Test Questions on the Latin Language, by F. W. Levander 
(H. K. Lewis) ; and, from the same editor and publisher, Matricula- 
tion Questions in History and Geography,—sufiiciently indicate by 
their titles their use and object. The latter is a second edition, 
revised and brought down to the present time. 

New Epitions.—Lectures and Essays. By the late William 
Kingdon Clifford. Edited by Leslie Stephen and Frederick Pollock. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—The introduction, written by Mr. F. Pollock, 
has been revised in this edition, and two of the more technical essays 
omitted. One may lawfully hope that the honest inquiry after truth 
—and Professor Clifford’s inquiry was as honest as any man’s—will 
end in good results. Otherwise, it would be difficult to welcome the 
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reappearance of these fierce attacks on belief. Itis a good thing, how- 
ever, to be brought face to face with the difficulties of the believing 
position ; and these difficulties were never more powerfully stated.—— 
My Study Windows, by James Russell Lowell (W. Scott), appears in 
the series of Camelot Classics,” with a brief introduction by Richard 
Garnett, LL.D.—-—Through Dark to Light, by A. Enbule-Evans 
(Wyman and Sons), a series of interesting speculative poems which 
will well repay perusal, Cottage-Building. By C. Bruce Allen. 
“ A tenth edition, revised and enlarged. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) 
—The problem of cottage-building is becoming more complicated and 
more pressing than ever. We want to arrest the flow of population 
from the villages into the towns, and one method must be a more 
comfortable and decent housing of the inhabitants of our villages: 
But how is it to be done? If when agriculture was prosperous 
cottage-building was a loss, what must be said now, when agriculture 
is so depressed? Mr, E. KE. Allen, C.E., has added a supplementary 
chapter, in which he proposes a plan for building cottages with five 
rooms at a cost of £100. Even at this, a rent of £4, or 1s. 6d. per 
week, being supposed, the investment is not profitable ; but it does not 
involve a serious loss. Messrs. Shaw send us new and cheap 
illustrated editions of Rob and Mag, by L. Marston, and Silverdale 
Rectory, by Grace Stebbing. A new edition of the Memoirs of 
Miss Mellon (afterwards Duchess of St. Albans), by Mrs. C. Barron- 
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CELEBRATED RUSSIAN REALISTIC NOVELS. 


COUNT TOLSTOV’S MASTERPIECE, 


ANNA KARENINA. By Count Lyor N. 


Totsror. In 1 vol. 8vo, 780 pages, 7s 6d. 

“As yon read on you do not say, ‘ This is like life,’ but ‘ This is life.’ It has 
not only the complexion, the very hue, of life; but its moveme nt, its advances, its 
strange pauses, its seeming reversions to former conditions, ind its perpetual 
change, its apparent isolations, its essential solidarity. It is a world, and you 
live in it wiile you read, and long afterward ; but at no step have you been 
betrayed because your guide bas warned or exhorted you, but because he has 
been true, and has shown you all things as they are.’"—W, D. Howe tts, in 


Harper’s Mont!:ly. 
By Count Lyor N. 
5s each, 


WAR and PEACE. 
—The INVASION. 3.—The FRENCH at MOSCOW. 


Totstor In 8 vols. 

I—BEFORE TIL SI yi 

“Count Tolstoi’s magnificent novel.” —Atheneum, 

** Count Tolstoi's admirable work may be warmly reccommended to novel 
readers.’—St. James’s Gaze'te. 

“Asn picture of Russian character, ‘War and Peace,’ is unrivalled. Tur- 
génieff’s novels, perfect as they are, furnish no such realistic panorama as this,” 

By the AUTHOR of “ CRIME and PUNISHMENT.” 


INJURY and INSULT. By Fervor 


DostorrFFsky. Second Hdition, with Portrait and Memoir, 5s, 

“ Vania is a marvellous character, Once read, the book can never be for- 
gotten.”—St, Slephens Review. 

**¢ Injury and Insult ’ is a masterpiece of fiction, The author has treated with 
consummate tact the difficult character of Natasha, the ‘incarnation and the 
slave of passion.’ She lives and breathes in these vivid pages, and the reader is 
drawn into the vortex of her anguish, and rejoices when she breaks free from 
her chains,.”’"—Morning Post. 


CRIME and PUNISHMENT. 


Dostorrrrsky. Third Edition, 450 pages, 6s. 

The Atheneum pronounces ** Crime and Punishment ”’ to be ‘the most moving 
of all modern novels,”’ and after eulogising it in the highest terms, says :—'* This 
may sound extravagant praise, but only to those who have not read the volume, 
‘To those who have, it will appear to be rather under the mark than otherwise.” 


FRENCH REALISTIC NOVELS. 


New Volumes, 6s each. 


Madame BOVARY. By Gustave Frausert, 
Author of ‘‘Salambo.” Illustrated with Etchings by French Artists, haud- 
somely printed and bound. 


© Flaubert’s great masterpicce.”’—Blackwood's Magazine. 
“An admirable rendcring of a notable book. A thoroughly painstaking, and 
more than eflic ent, tri inslation.’—Court and Society Review. 


“A LOVE EPISODE. By Emir Zona. 


Unabridged Translation from the 52nd French Edition. With 8 Page 


Engravings. 
HOW JOLLY LIFE IS! By Enite Zona. 
With 8 Page Engravings. 


Translated from the 44th French Edition. 










By Fervor 


VIZETELLY and CO., 42 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKs. 


The FORTNIGHTLY 


DECEMBER, Edited by FRANK HARRIS, 

CONTENTS. 
SraTe-PurcHaseE oF Iris Rartways. By Charles Waring. 
Outcast Lonvon. By Rev. G.S. Reaney. 
Mons anv Revouutions. By Lieuterant-Colonel W. W. Knollys, 
PARLIAMENTARY Procepure. By Samuel Plimsoll, 
AMERICAN JoTTINGS. By ~_— Allen, 
History 1n “ Puncu.”—II._ By F. C. Burnand and Arthur a Beckett, 
Tur Cuess MasTerRS OF To-Day. By J. Hoffer, Sec., B.C.A. 
Tne CHARACTER OF SHELLEY. By Rev. J. Verschoyle. 
Emin Bey: Gorpon’s LInuTENANT. (With —. aad J.T. Wills. 
ScreNcE AND Moras. By Professor Huxley, F.R. 


RECORDS of STAG-HUNTIN G on EXMOOR, 


By the Hon. Joun Forrescur. With 14 Full-page Illustrations by Edgar 
Giberne. Large crown 8vo, 163, [This day, 


VAUBAN, MONTALEMBERT, CARNOT. 


Engineer Stulies. By E M. Luoyp, Major R.E., late Professor of Fortifie.. 
tion at the Roy: al Military Academy, Woolwich, Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 
p: ice 53, [This day, 


PUCK and PEARL: the Wanderings and 


Wonderings of Two English Childreu in India. By FrepEerika MAcDoNALp, 
Author of “ The Iliad of the East,” &. With Illustrations by Mrs, Irving 
Graham, Crown 8yo, 5:. [ This day, 


MONTROSE. By Lady Violet Greville, 


With an Introduction by the Eart of ASHBURNHAM. Containing 2 Portraits, 
large crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HISTORICAL and POLITICAL HAND. 


BOOK. By G. F. Russet Barker and M. G. Dava isu, of Lincoln’s Ion, 
Barristers-at-Law. Crown 8yvo, 6s, [This day, 


MEMOIR of Lieutenant RUDOLPH DE 


LISLE, R.N., of the Naval Brigade. By the Rev. H. N. Oxenuam, MA 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 

“We seldom are presented with a short biography so well put together and so 
interesting as this. Its subject had not attracted, outside his family and hig 
brother-officers, that interest which his virtues and his character deserved ; but 
we mistake much if the publication of this volume will not establish his name 
amongst the bright roll of duty-loving Englishmen, whose noble lives were but 


fitting preludes to glorious deaths.”—Vanity Fair. 
The HUNTER’S ARCADIA. By Parker 


GitumoreE, Author of ‘*A Ride through Hostile Africa,” ‘‘ All Round the 
World.” &e. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 103. 6d. 

** For a boy whose interest in natural history is sporting, rather than of the 
student kind, I have seen nothing as yet this season more attractive than Mr, 
Parker Gillmore’s ‘The Hunter’s Arcadia,’ a spiritedly written and beautifully 
illustrated narrative of sport in Bechuanaland,”’—Truth. 


BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, and BALL 


SUPPERS. By Major L*****, Author of ‘*The Pytebley Book of Refined 
Cookery.”’ Crown 8vo. [This day, 


SPORT. By W. Bromley-Davenport (late 
M.P. for North Warwickshire). With Illustrations by Major-General Henry 
Hope Crealocke, C.B. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 63; Original 
Edition, 4to, 21s, is still to be had. 

“We have read the late Mr. Bromley-Davenport’s book on ‘ Sport’ with 
mingled pleasure and regret. We are sorry to think we shall have nothing more 
from aman who might certainly have made himself a reputation as a writer. A 
bettcr ‘all-round’ sportsman never lived, and a brighter volume hag seldom been 
written on sporting subjects. Everywhere we recognise genuine literary talent 
—a light touch; vividly picturesque descriptions; the gift of describing every-day 
incidents dramatically, with a humorous insight into the natures both of men 
and beasts. There is a racy freshness in every page, and the practical knowledge 
brought to the work is unimpeachable.’’—Times, 


FOOD GRAINS of INDIA. By Professor 


A. H. Cuurcn, M.A. F.C.S., F.1.C.  4to, with numerous Woodcuts, 63, 
(Published for the Committee of Council on Edueation.) 

A well-written, well-illustrated, and well-turned-out volume. Its illustra- 
tions are charming, clear, without hardness, and life-like. The text is intercst- 
ing, and the number of food-grains described in excess of what most of us were 
aware existed.”—Nature. 


REVIEW for 


of the CABINET E DITION of CHARLES DICKENS'S 


WORKS 
SKETCHES by “ BOZ. ”  Tilustrative of 


Every-day Life and Every-day People. Feap. 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, cloth 
back, marble paper sides and uncut edges, ls 6d, [Neat week. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES from «Household 


Words” and “ All the Year Round.” Feap, 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, cloth 
back, marble paper sides and uncut edges, 1s 6d. [Ready December 15th, 


DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Reprinted from the Original Plates. Illustrated by John Leech, D. Maclise, 
R.A., R. Doy le, C. Stantie 1d, R.A., &e. Feap, cloth, each 1s, 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
The CHIMES: a Goblin Story. 
The CRICKET on the HEARTH: a Fairy-Tale of Home. 
The BATTLE of LIFE: a Love Story 
The HAUNTED MAN and the GHOST’S STORY, 
The above complete in a case, 5s. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 
Crown 8vo, each 6s. 
DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. SANDRA BELLONI, 
EVAN HARRINGTON, | EMILIA in ENGLAND. 
The O Ag AL of RICHA RD, oppo FLEMING 


NEW VOLUMES 


originally 


FEVER | EAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
The ADVE NEURES of HARRY The EGOIST. 

RICHMOND, The SHAVING of SHAGPAT. 
VITTORIA. [Inthe press. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ GIFT BOOKS.—CHRISTMAS, 1886. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 103 61, 


The LITERARY REMAINS of CHARLES 


STUART CALVERLEY. With Portrait and Memoir, Edited by WatteR 
|, SENDALL. f . é A 5 
« Contains an interesting and well-written memoir by his brother-in-law, 
which embodies two separate memorials by old College friends—one dealing 
chiefly with Calverley’s Cambridge life, by Professor Seeley; the other mainly 
occupied with a joint Long-Vacation tour, by Mr. Walter Besant. Each of these 
is admirable in its way: the Professor has never been more acute, nor the 
novelist more charming,”’—Athenewm, ‘ 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


VERSES and FLY LEAVES. 


By C. S. 
CatveRLEY. Uniform with the above. 

“One who can write so well himself is in no danger of being thought to hold 
great poets in too light esteem ; so we laugh with him, and do not feel that sense 
of irreverence, coupled with a suspicion of bad taste, which the ordinary parodist 
produces.”—Athenwum. 


Thirteenth Thousand, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
FLY LEAVES. By C. S&S. Calverley. 


Original Edition. 
Seventh Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. By C. §&. 


CALVERLEY. Original Edition. 


MICHAEL FIELD’S WORKS. 
BRUTUS ULTOR. 


“The author of ‘Brutus Ultor’ has, wi hout doubt, many qualities which are 
essential to dramatic composit on,—Power, concentration, and that now unusual 
quality of weirdness.”’—Athenwum, 

“Adrama not unworthy of the very considerable reputation which its author 
has already achieved.””—Academy. 


CALLIRRHOE and FAIR ROSAMUND. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, vellum, 6s. 
Saturday Review.—*' So instinct with the immutable attributes of poctry.” 
Spectator.—“ The ring of a new voice which is likely to be heard far and wide.” 
Academy.—* Fresh gift of song; a picturesque and vivid style.” 
Athenewm.—" Very striking.” 


The FATHER’S TRAGEDY, WILLIAM 


RUFUS, LOYALTY or LOVE? Crown 8yo, parchment cover, 7s 6d. 

“What we have desired to show is not merely that in Michael Field we have a 
very considerable poet, but a very considerable poet who displays that special 
kind of freedom and vigour—now careless, now luxuriant, now startling us with 
aflash ef lightning, now subdued as with a rugged strength of thought—which 
we should all suppose to belong to any age rather than our own over-attenuated 
aud too self-conscious epoch.’’—-Spectator, 

[J. BAKER and SON, Clifton. } 





COVENTRY PATMORE’S WORKS, 
POEMS. New and Complete Edition, In 


2 vols. feap, Svo, 93. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Sixth Edition. 


Feap. Svo, 5s. 


Demy 8vo, fine toned paper, 7s 6. 
POEMS. By Sir Samuel Ferguson, Knt., 
Q.C., LL.D. 


“The dullest reader can hardly fail to be struck by the degree in which he 
meets within a narrow compass so many of the higher qualities of poetry,— 
character and passion, graphic description, and consistent illustration of 
manners,’’—Spectator. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 6s. 
ENGLISH SONGS and LYRICS. By Barry 
CoRNWALL, 
Second Edition, on Datch hand-made paper, imp. 16mo, 5s. 
SONGS WITHOUT MUSIC: Rhymes and 
Recitations. By Haminton Aipk, 
Handsomely bound, feap. 4to, 21s, 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. A Book of Verse. 


By ADELAIDE ANNE Procter. Introduction by Cuar.tes Dickens. With 20 
Full-page Illustrations by Millais, Tenniel, Frohiich, Da Maurier, and other 
Eminent Artists, and a Portrait of the Authoress, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 8s 6d. 





LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Adelaide 
Anne Procter. With New Portrait. Also in 2 vols. feap. 8vo; Vol. L, 
S4th Thousand, 63; Vol. If., 22nd Thousand, 5s. 


THE 


Mrs. EWING’S MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and other Tales. With 8 


Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

Mrs. EWING’S SIX to SIXTEEN : 
Illustrations by Mrs, Allingham. 

Mrs. EWING’S WE and the WORLD: a Book for Boys. With 7| 
Illustrations by W. L. Jones, 


Mrs. EWING’S Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. 





a Story for Girls. With 10 


With | 


9 Illustrations by Wolf. | 


Mrs. EWING’S JAN of the WINDMILL. 
Mrs. Allingham, 


Mrs. EWING’S A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other Tales. With | 
4 Illustrations. | 


With 11 Illustrations by 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Second English Edition. 


The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY: Sketches of 
Berlin Life. By Junius Stinpe. Translated from the Forty-Ninth Edition 
of the German by L. Dora Scumitz. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“*The sketches are as graphic in their way as those of Dickens,” 


—Times. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


LIVES of the ELECTRICIANS : Professors 


Tyndall, Wheatstone, and Morse. First Series. By Wittram T. JEANS, 
| WHITTAKER and CO. } 


2 vols. crown S8vo, 15s. 


The LIFE of HERNANDO CORTES, and 


the CONQUEST of MEXICO. By the late Sir A. Hers, K.C.B. Dedicated 
to Thomas Carlyle. 
Kighth Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


The LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 


the Discoverer of America. By the late Sir A, HELps, K.C.B. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LIFE of PIZARRO. With some 


Account of bis Associ ites in the Conquest of Peru, By the late Sir A. HeLps. 
K.C.B, 


Second E.lition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


The LIFE of LAS CASAS, the Apostle of 


the Indies. By the late Sir A. Hunrs, K.C.B. 


With Portraits, Autographs, ad Vignettes, 8 vols. demy 8vo, 73 5d each, 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, 


from the Norman Conyuaest to the Reign of Queen Anne. By AGNES Srrick- 
LAND. Library Edition. Also a Cheaper Edition, in 6 vols, 5s each. 


1 vol. 4to, 400 pp, in large type, on superfine toned paper, £1 5s. 


The HISTORY of HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE in TUDOR TIMES. Illustrated with 130 Autotypes, Etchings, 
Engravings, Maps, and Plans. By Ernest Law, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

* It is seldom that one com?s across s» satisfactory a combination of research 
and recital as this volume presents.””—Academy. 
“We have a right to expect archeological work of a high order nowadays, and 

Mr. Law’s interesting and attractive volume fultils this expectation.”—Builder, 

‘*A most valuable and interesting work.’’—Graphic. 











Vol. I. (A—K), imp. Svo, buckram, £1 lls 6d; or in Six Parts, 5s each, 
» Im] , 


A BIOGRAPHICAL and _ CRITICAL 


DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. With a List of Ciphers, 
Monograms, and Marks. By Micuart Bryan. New Edition thoroughly 
Revised and Enlarged by R, E, Graves, of the British Museum, and WALTER 
ARMSTRONG, | Parts VII, and VILL. immediately. 





Third Edition, large post 8vo, 7s 64. 


RAMBLES in SEARCH of WILD FLOWERS, 


and HOW to DISTINGUISH THEM. By M. Purves, Author of ‘ Rambles 
in Search of Flowerless Plants,” ‘* British Grasses,’ &c. With 96 Coloured 
Figures and numerous Cuts. 

“ This little book has already, we are pleased to note, attained its third edition. 
Wesineerely wish it that continuance of public favour which it so well deserves.” 
—Suaturday Review. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The CAT, PAST and PRESENT. From the 


French of M, CuamMprieury, with Supplementary Notes, by Mrs, CasHeL 
Hoey. With numerous Illustrations. 
‘This sprightly book is sure to be popular with lovers of cats.” —Athenwum. 


Handsomely bound, feap. 4to, 21s. 


PARABLES from NATURE. By the late 


Mrs. A.Gattry. With Notes on the Natural History, and numerous Full-page 
Illustrations by Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones, Tennicl, and other Eminent 
Artists. Complete Edition, with Notes and a Short Memoir by J. H,. Ewrnu, 
Small post 8vo, 5s. 
MOTHER MOLLY. By Miss F. M. Peard. 
With 8 Illustrations by Charles Green. 


Small post 8vo, 5s. 


THROUGH ROUGH WATERS. 


Illustrations, 


With 11 
Small post 8vo, 5s. 


PRINCESS ALETHEA. With 8 Illustrations 


by J. D. Watson. 
““A pretty story, of the type familiar to the readers of Miss Yonge.”— 
Athenwum. 


SHILLING SERIES. 


Mrs. EWING’S A FLAT LRON fora FARTHING ; or, Some Passages 
in the Life of an Only Son. With 12 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, 


Mrs. EWING’S BROWNIES, and other Tales. With Illustrations by 


George Cruikshank. 


Mrs. GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE. With Illustrations by 
Burne-Jones, Holman Hunt, Tenniel, Wolf, and others, Two Series, each 
1s; or, in 1 vol., cloth, 3s. 

Miss PROCTER’S LEGENDS and LYRICS. With 18 Illustrations 
by Eminent Artists. Two Series, each 1s; or in 1 vol., cloth. 3s. 


Miss SHAW’S HECTOR: a Story for Young People. With 12 
Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


& CO2S NEW BOOKs. 





LORD TENNYSON’S NEW 
LOCKSLEY HALL: 


VOLUME, 


Sixty Years After, &,, 


Price 6s, 


Will be ready at all Booksellers on TUESDA Y NEXT, December 14th. 





By the Right Hon, the EARL of SELBORNE. 


A DEFENCE of the CHURCH of ENGLAND against DISESTABLISH. 


MENT. With an Introductory Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. By ROUNDE 


L, EARL of SELBORNE. Crown 8vo, 75 6d, 


The CHIEF PERIODS of EUROPEAN HISTORY. Six Lectures Read in 


the University of Oxford in Trinity Term, 1885; with an E:say on “ Greek Cities under Roman Rule.” By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., D.C.L., 


LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 


Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


CoxTENTs :—Europe hefore the Roman Power—Rome the Head of Europe—Rome and the New Nations—The Divided Empire—Survivals of Empire—The 


‘ 


World Romeles:. Greck Cities under Roman Rule, 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S LAST WORK. 


JACK and the BEANSTALK. By 


the Hon. Hallam Tennyson. In 


English Hexameters. With 40 Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. Fcap. 4to, 33 6d. 





The UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, a HISTORY 
of. From the Earliest Times to the Year 1530. By H.C. Maxwei. LytE, 
M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘History of Eton College, 1450-1875,’’ Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records. 8vo. [ Newt werk, 


The CHEMISTRY of the SUN. By J. 
Norman Lockyer, Correspondent of the Institute of France, Foreign 
Member of the Academy of the Lycée of Rome, &c. With Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 14s. [Neat werk. 

A NEW VOLUME of POEMS by JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 


MESSIS VITZ: Gleanings of Song from a 


Happy Life. By Jonn Stuart Briackir, Emeritus Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


DAYS with Sir ROGER DE COVERLEY. 


From the Spectator. With numerous Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 
Feap. 4to, extra gilt, 6s. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


OLD CHRISTMAS and BRACEBRIDGE 


HALL. By Wasuincron Irving. With numerous Illustrations by Ran- 
dolph Caldecott. An Edition de Luge on fine paper, royal 8vo, 21s, 
**A magazine which has no rival in England.”—Times, 
A NEW GIFT-BOOK for EVERY HOUSEHOLD, with 500 PICTURES. 
Now ready, Super-royal 8vo, cloth elegant, 8s. 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
1886. The Third Yearly Volume of ‘‘ The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE” isnow ready. The Volumeconsists of over 800 closely printed 
pages, illustrated by about 500 Wood Engravings of varions sizes. 


JUVENAL.—Thirteen Satires of Juvenal. 


With a Commentary. By Joun E, B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin in the 
University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. Vol. I., New Edition, Kevized and 
Enlarged, 10s 6d. ae. ‘= 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


Mrs, MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY BOOK. 


FOUR WINDS FARM. By Mrs. Molesworth, 


Author of “Us,” ‘‘Tell Me a Story,” “The Cuckoo Clock,’ &. With 
Tllustrations by Walter Crane, Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
The Saturday Review says :— Mrs, Molesworth's ‘ Four Winds Farm ’ is a beauti- 
ful story of a boy born and bred in alonely moorland, whois keenly sensitive to the 
mysterious voices of Nature. The pictures by Mr, Walter Crane are very graceful 


and sympathetic.’’ 
Madame TABBY’S ESTABLISHMENT. 


By Kari. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


The Academy says :—‘‘ Thisis a book of really fresh character, both in text and 
illustrations.” 


The TALE of TROY. Done into English 


by AuBREY Stewart, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Globe 
8vo, 3s 6d. 

The Daily News says :—‘‘ Here is a book for children that grown-up people may 
also read. Since Kingsley’s delightful ‘ Heroes,’ one has not seen many better 
things than the ‘ Tale of Troy’ by Mr. Aubrey Stewart...... His narrative is told 
in simple yet eloquent language, with a faint touch of old-fashioned diction.” 


The MOON MAIDEN, and other Stories. 


By Jessy E. GREENWOOD. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
“The Guardian says :—“A marked success...... There will be few half-hours more 
delightful this Christmas thau those spent in making acquaintance with the 
Moon Maiden and her little lover Sposin,” 





The COLLECTED WORKS of 


LORD TENNYSON, POET-LAUREATE, 
MINIATURE EDITION, in 14 Volumes. 
A New Edition, printed by Messrs. R. and R. Clark, Edinburgh, 
The POXTICAL WORKS. 10 Volumes, in a Box, 21s. 
The DRAMATIC WORKS. 4 Volumes, in a Box, 10s 6d. 


JUBILEE EDITION of “The PICKWICK PAPERS.” 


The POSTHUMOUS PAPERS of the PICK. 


WICK CLUB. By Cuartrs Dickens. With Notes and numerous Illustra. 
tions. Edited by CHartrs Dickens the Younger. In 2 vols, extra Crown 
8vo, 21s. 


MACMILLAN’S 6; POPULAR NOVELS. 


MY FRIEND JIM. By W. E. Norris, 


New Edition, Crown 8vo, 63. 
A NEW GIFT-BOOK by the AUTHOR of ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 


ABOUT MONEY, and other Things. A 


Gift-Book. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Crown 8yo, 6s, 
A NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “JOHN INGLESANT.” 


Sir PERCIVAL: a Story of the Past and 


of the Present. By J. Henry SHortHovuse, Author of ‘ John Inglesant,” 
“The Little Schoolmaster Mark.’’ Crown 8vo, 63, 


SNGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by JOHN MORLEY.—NEW VOLUME, 


Sir PHILIP SIDNEY. By John Addington 


Symonps. Crown 8yo, 2s 64, 


The KERNEL and the HUSK: Letters on 


Spiritual Christianity. By the Author of ‘‘ Philochristus ” and ‘ Onesimus.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Few candid readers of this remarkable book will fail to be imprezsed witha 
conviction that, if Spiritual Christianity is to survive the labours of modern criti- 
cism, it must be saved by the honest effort of believers to distinguish, in some 
such way as our author does, between the kernel and the husk.’’"—Scotsman, 


By the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF. 


LESSONS of the CROSS and PASSION.— 


WORDS from the CROSS.—The REIGN of SIN.—The LORD’S PRAYER. 
Four Courses of Lent Lectures, By C. J. Vavauan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, 
Master of the Temple, &c. New Edition, Crown 8vo. [Next week, 


A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By Sir 


H. E. Roscog, F.R.S., and C. ScHoRLEMMER, F.R.S , Professors of Chemistry 
in the Victoria University, Owens College, Manchester. With Illustrations. 
Vol. III, ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Part III. 8vo,18&s, [New Volume. 
Vols. I. and II. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—Vol. I. The NON-METALLIC 
ELEMENTS. With a Portrait of Dalton. Engraved by C. H. Jeens. 21s,— 
Vol. Il. Part I. METALS. 18s.—Vol. II. Part II. METALS. 18s.—Vol. IIL 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Parts I. and 1I., 2is each. Part III., 18s. 


A TEXT-BOOK of PATHOLOGICAL 


ANATOMY and PATHOGENESIS. By Ernst Z1xcGueEr, Professor of Patho- 
logical Anatomy in the University of ‘liibingen. Translated and Edited for 
English Students by DonaLp Maca.isTeR, M.A., M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.P., 
Fellow and Medical Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, University 
Lecturer in Medicine, and Physician to Addenbrooke’s Hospital. With 
numerous Illustrations. Part Il. SPECIAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 
Sections IX.-XII. 8vo, 12s 6d. 


The MECHANICS of MACHINERY. By 


ALEX, B. W. Kennepy, C.E., Professor of Civil and Mechanical Engineering 
in University College, London. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. [Neat week, 


*,* MACMILLAN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of GIFT § PRIZE BOOKS is now ready, post-free on application. 
MACMILLAN and.CO., Bedford Street, London. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CampsE.t, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the —- Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


Strand ; and Published by him at the “ SpecTaTor”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, 
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